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What’s 

it worth 

to feel 

like a man? 


If you won’t settle for less, the Army’s the place for you 


You feel like a man 


when you can do a man’s work, put your mind and muscle into a job you 
can be proud of... 

when you can live a man’s life, get out of the rut, travel clear across 
the world... 

when you can decide for yourself what you want from life, what kind 
of work, what kind of play, what kind of future. 


You feel like a man in the Army 


because you can prove yourself physically, mentally and emotionally fit 
to do a man’s work. You can have the satisfaction of helping to keep 
America so strong the war the whole world dreads need never happen... 
because you can visit strange and romantic countries while you're still 
young enough to see everything, do everything, get all that travel has 
to give you... 

because you can decide your own future. You can get a good education, 
you can get training in your choice of many different fields. The oppor- 
tunities for advancement, the chance to become a leader as a commissioned 
or non-commissioned officer, the retirement prospects... all are better 
than most men think. 


You can try the Army on 

for size... 
There’s nothing quite like an 
Army career; you don’t have to 
gamble years in a job that may 
not work out for you. Fulfill 
your military obligation in the 
Army, and you'll have a chance 
for a good, close-up look at 
Army life, Army men, and Army 
opportunities. 
Then you may decide it’s Army 
for you all the way. 
Choice of job training before 
enlistment, remember. See page 
at right, and talk to the Army 
Recruiter. 





The Nordic Council 


By Neil Harris, Central H. S., Aberdeen, S. D. 
* Starred words refer te the Scandinavian countries ond iceland 
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you can choose 
your SPOT 
before you enlist: 


COMBAT ARMS 


If you welcome the physical chal- 
lenge, the adventure of combat 
training, there’s a spot that’s just 
right for you in Infantry, Armor or 
Artillery. First step, a talk with 
the Army Recruiter. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


If you have a strong urge toward 
Army Airborne (includes the Para- 
troopers), Army Band, Military 
Police, Army Intelligence, Arm 
Air Defense Command (the AD 
works with those missiles that 
knock down missiles) ask the Army 
Recruiter for the whole story. 


SERVICE OVERSEAS 


In the Army, you can choose your 
travel, too, before you enlist, sign 
up for service overseas in the In- 
fantry, Armor, or Artillery. Enlist 
in an outfit with friends, if you like 
and see the world together. Choose 
Europe, the Far East, the Carib- 
bean, Alaska, Hawaii, and assign- 
ment to the area of your choice 
is guaranteed. Talk travel with 
the Army Recruiter. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 


If you’re technically minded, you 
may choose a classroom course, 
and on-the-job training, in any 
one of many fields including: 


Radar Repair 

Telephone Dial Central Office 
Repair 

Motor and Generator Repair 

Data Processing Equipment 
Operator 

Aircraft Engine 

Diesel Engine 

Automotive Repair 

Tandem-Rotor Helicopter Repair 

Welding 

Refrigeration Equipment Repair 

Motion Picture Photography 

Medical Laboratory Procedures 


For complete, up-to-date informa- 
tion on Technical Training in the 
Army ... for the answers to any 
Army questions... 


TALK TO YOUR ARMY RECRUITER 
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. Native of Sweden. 


Claus, Christmas saint. 


. Term used in hailing a ship. 

. No gentleman. 

. Used to weave cloth. 

L encantintin, Eee Eniiens.” 

. Danish islands in north Atlantic. 

. Before. 

. To follow or come as consequence. 
. Mountain range separating Norway 


and Sweden. 


. Beloved animal. 
. Kegs or kilograms (abbr.). 
. This state was scene of Tom Sawyer’s 


adventures (abbr.). 


. Good for breathing. 

. Fourth tone of scale. 

. Sea bordering Sweden. 

. Seaport in northern Belgium. 

. The Bad Lands are in (abbr.). 
. Relatives. 

. What you weigh (abbr.). 

. I have, he 

. Ampere (abbr.). 

. Peace prizes are given in this Swedish 


inventor's name. 


. Neighbors of Sweden. 
. River in Sweden. 
. NATO maintains one of its air-radar 


in Iceland. 


. Lady with an apple. 

. Twisted over. 

. Indianapolis is in ________ ( abbr. ). 
. Celtic inhabitant of Scotland. 

. Cuts off short. 

. River between Sweden and Finland. ; 



































. City in Sweden. 
2. At what time? 

. Very long periods of time. 
. Dysprosium (chemical abbr. ). 
. Female horse. 
. Aluminum (abbr.). 
. Christmas in French. 
. Ripped. 
. To change for the better. 
. Calcium (chemical abbr.). 
. Yesterday I did, today I _____. 
. Money paid for services. 
. Electrocardiogram (abbr.). 
. Go _____ to gain altitude: 

22. Ridge or chain of hills. 
. Small, sharp-pointed nails. 
. Swedish monetary unit. 

26. Adult male human. 
. Advanced in years. 
. Not many. 
. Busy insect. 
. Treats with disdain and contempt. 
. Any male. 
. White linen vestment, worn at 


Eucharist service. 


. Master of Dental Surgery (abbr. ). 
. Dad could be called ctl 

. City in Sweden, 

. Sign or portent. 

. River in northern Bolivia. 

. Is not. 

. Not far. 

. Same length all around. 

. South American sloth. 


Ned, and Eddie are nick- 


names for Edward. 
. Township (abbr.). 
58. “Three to make ready and four to 
See Rg 








“My dress for the dance is finished” 


“Come over and see it. It’s the dreamiest dress I’ve ever 
had. I hope Tom likes it.” 


Hopes, plans, pleasures—how much more satisfying they 
are when you share them with a friend. Think how many 
times you do this by telephone...and how many other 
happy and useful purposes the telephone serves in your 
busy life. You greet friends on special occasions, arrange 
meetings, accept invitations, discuss school work—day in, 
day out, by telephone. Use your phone thoughtfully—and 
you'll be a popular girl with family and friends. 


ees uae 


It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too. 


ye BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Wide World 
HOUSE HEAD? John McCormack may be 
next Speaker of House of Representatives. 


“BATTLER” FROM BOSTON 
A TALL, LEAN 70-year-old Bos- 


tonian, who has won 17 straight 
Congressional elections, is a heavy 
favorite to move into the office of 
Speaker of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. Though he has some op- 
position, experts believe that Massa- 
chusetts Congressman John William 
McCormack, known to his colleagues 
as “the fighting Irishman,” is a sure 
thing for the post. 

If he makes it, the veteran of many 
a rousing battle of words and wits 
in the House will probably be taking 
on the most challenging job of his 
career. For close students of the 
U. S. government regard the Speaker, 
who presides over the House, as 
second only to the President in pow- 
er and responsibility. 

Facing tough tasks is nothing new 
to McCormack. At 13 he left school 
to help support his widowed mother 
and two younger brothers. Between 
running messages for a law office, 
he pored over legal books. The 
reading paid off when McCormack, 
who didn’t even have a high school 
diploma, became a full-fledged law- 
yer at the age of 21. 

After Army duty in World War I, 
McCormack returned to the practice 
of law. In 1920 his political career 
got rolling when he was elected to 
the Massachusetts state legislature. 
Eight years later the voters “pro- 
moted” him from the state senate to 
Congress. Since then the voters of 
his district have returned him to 
Congress in every election. 

In his years in Congress McCor- 
mack was a consistent supporter of 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 16. 


the programs of Democratic Presi- 
dents Franklin Roosevelt and Harry 
Truman. He also became known as 
a man armed with a deadly arsenal 
—of words. 

His oratorical powers were a fac- 
tor leading to his appointment as 
Majority Leader of the House in 
1940. He has held that key post in 
every subsequent Congress, except 
for two controlled by the Republi- 
cans. 

A man who admits that he loves 
his arduous job, McCormack has 
little time for hobbies. He spends 
most of the spare moments he has 
in reading on national and world 
affairs. 

Pockets stuffed full of notes, head 
stuffed full of facts, McCormack has 
commanded respect among his col- 
leagues for more than 30 years. Be- 
cause of his competence he now 
stands a good chance to take charge 
of the House of Representatives, and 
become a vital figure in the Ameri- 
can governmental process. 


ONCE-A-YEAR VISITOR 


KINGS come and go. So do presi- 
dents and premiers, but there’s one, 
fellow still around who's made the 
world his domain for many centuries. 

He’s not too impressive looking. 
Hg has a pot belly, floppy clothes, 


Ewing Galloway 
ONE NIGHT TOUR: This jolly fellow is 
due to start on his global tour soon. 


and a big red nose. He commands 
no troops, gives no orders, pays no 
taxes and runs no business—except 
that of bringing happiness to a good 
part of the globe. 

His name, of course, is Santa Claus, 
or Pere Noel in France, or Father 
Christmas in England, or Kriss Krin- 
gle in Germany, or San Nicolaas in 
the Netherlands. 

This apple-cheeked fellow with 
the many aliases has been around 
since the fourth century. St. Nicho- 
las, after whom our Santa Claus 
is modeled, was a bishop of Myra in 
Asia Minor. He was famed for his 
gifts to the needy and for his kind- 
ness to children. The tales of his 
goodness spread and he became the 
patron saint of children in many 
European countries. 

Through the centuries, St. Nicho- 
las appeared each Christmas season 
as a bearded saint. Traditionally, he 
was garbed in magnificent bishop's 
robes and rode a white horse. While 
boys and girls followed him, he 
made his rounds, leaving gifts for 
good children—and bundles of birch 
switches for bad ones. 

When Dutch colonists founded 
New Amsterdam (New York), they 
brought the children’s saint with 
them. But the stately figure took on 
a new appearance in the New World. 
American writer Washington Irving 
pictured him as a cheerful fellow 
who rode over treetops in a wagon 
and dropped presents down chim- 
neys. 

In 1882, Dr. Clement Clarke Moore 
wrote his immortal poem, “A Visit 
from St. Nicholas,” which depicts 
Santa much as we know him today 
—with “cheeks like roses, his nose 
like a cherry,” calling “Now, Dasher! 
now, Dancer! now, Prancer and Vix- 
en! On, Comet! on, Cupid! on, Don- 
der and Blitzen! .. .” 

Finally, in 1886, U. S. cartoonist 
Thomas Nast put the finishing touch- 
es to Santa. Nast gave Santa his 
bright red coat and showed him 
making toys in a workshop. 

Now old Santa will soon be start- 
ing on his global rounds. His toys 
will be many and bright, his words 
few and simple: “Peace on earth, 
good will to men.” 
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Chimp Orbits—Astronaut On Deck 
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Heavy black lines, crisscrossing the equator, trace planned three-orbit course of 
Enos, the chimp. When certain equipment malfunctioned, trip ended after two orbits. 


40-YEAR-OLD American is getting 
ready to take an orbital ride around 
the globe. 

He is Marine Lieutenant Colonel 
John H. Glenn, Jr., one of the seven 
U.S. astronauts who have been training 
for space flights for more than two 
years. Colonel Glenn’s assignment came 
after a chimp named Enos completed a 
spectacular and successful orbital flight. 

The schedule called for Enos to circle 
the earth three times. On the second 
time around, however, instrument fail- 
ure overheated the space capsule. Svi- 
entists monitoring the flight decided to 
trip the mechanism which would cut 
the journey short and return the capsule 
to earth. 

As the capsule plowed back into the 
earth’s atmosphere and then was para- 
chuted into the Atlantic Ocean, U.S. 
Navy ships steamed to impact area to 
pick up chimp and his space ship. 

Enos, an easy-going chimp, appeared 
“well and normal.” The mighty nine- 
story Atlas, which hurled him into orbit, 
had functioned perfectly. The capsule 
made the 50,000-mile trip in three 
hours and 20 minutes, at speeds up to 
17,500 miles per hour. It reached a 
maximum altitude of 150 miles. 

During the orbital flight, Enos was 
strapped to a couch in a small contain- 
er. This was bolted to the floor of the 
capsule. Had Enos not been strapped 
down, he would have floated about his 


space ship in a weightless state. 

Instruments recorded his heartbeat, 
pulse, breathing, and temperature. A 
TV camera “watched” his every move. 

The shoot was made to test the life- 
support system in the capsule. In addi- 
tion, Enos was given psychological 
tests. At intervals during the flight, col- 
ored lights were flashed on a panel in 
his container. Within a certain time, he 
was supposed to bang levers matching 
the lights. 


When Enos matched the lights cor- 
rectly, he was rewarded with sips of 
water and banana-flavored pellets. If he 
made a mistake, he was punished with 
a mild electrical shock. Data radioed to 
earth showed he performed his tasks 
well. 

(Medical officials at Cape Canaveral, 
Florida, denied rumors that Ham, a 
chimp who has already made a sub- 
orbital flight, pretended to be below par 
so as to avoid another ride into the 
unknown. ) 

The nation’s attention now turns to 
astronaut John Glenn. In 1957 he be- 
came the first U.S. flier to cross the 
continent at supersonic speed. An even 
more spectacular flight lies ahead. 

If he makes it, Colonel Glenn will 
join Soviet spacemen Yuri Gagarin and 
Gherman Titov as the only human be- 
ings who have ever orbited the earth. 
Two Americans, Air Force Captain Vir- 
gil Grissom and Naval Commander 
Alan Shepard, have taken space rides 
down the Atlantic rocket range—but 
they did not girdle the globe. 

If his flight is successful, Colonel 
Glenn could also give the U.S. a big 
boost in its efforts to keep up with the 
Soviet Union in the race for the con- 
quest of space. To many underde- 
veloped countries of the world, U.S. 
and Soviet prestige are often directly 
related to their space achievements. 

The U.S. has successfully orbited 
more earth satellites than the Soviets. 
But the Soviets have gotten the edge 


Country's first orbital traveler, wired with instruments to 
record his performance in flight, relaxes before epic trip. 
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Interview given by President Kennedy to Soviet newspaper editor (right) was reprinted 
verbatim in one Soviet paper. Sitting in center are U.S. and Soviet interpreters. 


by their spectacular shots, such as hit- 
ting the moon and orbiting Titov 17 
times around the earth. 


Kennedy—In Russian 


For the equivalent of four cents, So- 
viet newspaper readers could get an 
uncensored version of what President 
Kennedy had to say to a Soviet news- 
paper editor on current world affairs. 


It was one of the rare times that a 
Western leader has had a chance to 
penetrate the fog of censorship imposed 
by the Soviet government and speak 
directly to the Soviet people. 

This opportunity grew out of a two- 
hour interview granted by the President 
to Aleksei Adzhubei, the son-in-law of 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev and the edi- 
tor of the Soviet newspaper Izvestia 
meaning (news). The newspaper, which 
has a circulation of some 5,000,000, is 
the official organ of the Soviet govern- 
ment. 


Interview Reprinted Verbatim 


Izvestia, according to prior agreement 
with U.S. officials, reprinted the inter- 
view verbatim. (The Soviets made only 
one change—and that was in a sentence 
spoken by Mr. Adzhubei.) 

However, Tass, the official Soviet 
press agency, distributed another ver- 
sion of the interview to papers through- 
out the Soviet Union. All Soviet papers 
receiving Tass dispatches must print 
them without change or deletion. The 
Tass version omitted key passages by 
President Kennedy and was, according 
to State Department officials, “slanted.” 


It gave major space to Adzhubei’s pro- 
Soviet arguments. 

In the interview, the President said 
that the threat to world peace comes 
from the “effort by the Soviet Union to 
communize . . . the entire world.” The 
President added: “If the Soviet Union 
was merely seeking to protect its own 
national interests . . . and would permit 
other countries to live as they wish. . . 
then I believe that the problems which 
now cause so much tension in the world 
would fade away.” 

He also said that the Soviets resumed 
nuclear tests, “tests which must have 
been in preparation many months,” 
while negotiating with the U.S. and 
Britain for a test ban. For many Soviet 
citizens it was the first they knew of 
their government's series of tests begun 
last September. 

The President also noted that the 
“free choice” in elections promised the 
peoples of Eastern Europe by the So- 
viet Union at the end of World War II 
has never materialized. He contrasted 
this to the French and British record 
of granting independence to most of 
their former colonies. 

Most of the statements by President 
Kennedy exposing the disparity be- 
tween Soviet promises and practices 
were familiar to Western readers. How- 
ever, it was one of the few occasions 
when Soviet readers could read such 
statements in one of their papers. 

During the interview Mr. Adzhubei 
played the role of debater rather than 
questioner. He attempted to rebut each 
of President Kennedy’s points with stock 
Communist arguments heard by West- 
ern leaders countless times. 
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Despite the limited number of Soviet 
citizens who read a full and accurate 
transcription of the interview, many 
Western observers considered the occa- 
sion a success. They said President 
Kennedy made a powerful presentation 
of Western views to those people who 
did read the Izvestia version of the in- 
terview. 


Reshuffle At State 


Some 10 months after taking office, 
President Kennedy ordered a sweep- 
ing shake-up in the U.S. State Depart- 
ment’s high command. 

Ten top policy makers and Presiden- 
tial advisers, all appointed when the 
Kennedy Administration took over last 
January, were promoted or shifted to 
other jobs. The major change was the 
transfer of Chester Bowles from his job 
as Under Secretary of State to an ad- 
visory position on African, Asian, and 
Latin American affairs. 

Both Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
and President Kennedy reportedly be- 
lieve that Bowles would be more effec- 
tive as an idea man and “publicist” of 
U.S. policies. Bowles’ former job called 
for handling the day-to-day operational 
problems of the State Department. 
There have been reports that President 
Kennedy and Secretary Rusk did not 
see eye-to-eye with Bowles on sev- 
eral foreign policy matters. Some 
reports have stated that Bowles op- 
posed U.S. support of the ill-fated in- 
vasion of Cuba last spring by Cuban 
rebel groups. 


New No. 2 Man 


George Ball, formerly Under Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs, will 
move into Mr. Bowles’ role as number 
two man in the State Department. Mr. 
Ball is expected to concentrate on for- 
eign trade and other economic matters 
as well as handle administrative affairs. 
He will rank just below Secretary of 
State Rusk. 

W. Averell Harriman, who had been 
a roving Ambassador for President Ken- 
nedy, will become Assistant Secretary 
of State for Far Eastern Affairs. The 
70-year-old former Governor of New 
York has had broad experience in deal- 
ing with Asian trouble spots, such as 
Laos. 

Others who will move into key posts 
are former economics professor Walt 
Whitman Rostow—named as chairman 
of the State Department’s Policy Plan- 
ning Board—and 30-year-old Richard 
Goodwin, who will become Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs. 

The shifts, many news analysts be- 
lieve, reflect President Kennedy's dis- 
satisfaction with some of the work of 





“Khrushchev Contemplating the Bust of Stalin’ 


~- he 
Norman Mansbridge, London Sunday Times 


Sale of Rembrandt painting called Aristotle Contemplating the Bust of 
Homer (see news review last week) inspired this British cartoon. Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev has been blasting deeds of late dictator Stalin. 


the State Department. In explaining his 
action, however, the President merely 
said the changes will “promote a more 
effective matching of people with re- 
sponsibilities.” 


Silver Rides High 


The good old U.S. dollar is due for 

a change—if plans for revamping U.S. 

silver policy are carried through by the 

Kennedy Administration. 

The old familiar phrases—“This cer- 
tifies that there is on deposit in the 
Treasury of the United States of Amer- 
ica ONE DOLLAR in silver payable 
to the bearer on demand” (the italics 
are ours, not the government’s)—found 
on all one dollar bills, will be revised 
to drop the reference to silver. 

If the Administration has its way, 
the only silver used to back the money 
of this country will be that found in 
the nation’s supply of dimes, quarters, 
and half-dollars. 

As a first step toward a revised silver 
policy, the Administration has already 
ordered a halt in the sale of govern- 
ment-held silver. U.S. silver stocks had 
plummeted from 125,000,000 ounces in 
January to 34,000,000 ounces by the 
end of November. Recent heavy pur- 
chases of silver at the official selling 
price of 91 cents an ounce accounted 
for the drain in U.S. holdings. 

WHAT'S BEHIND IT. Since the 
passage of the Silver Purchase Act in 
1934, the U.S. government has played 
the role of the primary regulator of the 

of silver on world markets. By 
law, the government has been required 


to buy all silver offered at 90.5 cents 
an ounce. Silver stocks which are not 
needed for coinage or to back up paper 
dollars are, in turn, sold by the govern- 
ment at about 91 cents an ounce to any 
bona fide customers, such as silver- 
smiths or photographic film manufac- 
turers. 

When the Purchase Act was 
passed almost 30 years ago, demand for 
silver was low and the price was falling. 
The Act aimed to bolster the price. 
Today, however, demand for silver is 
stronger than ever. Last year, for ex- 
ample, world demand for silver was 
estimated at 300,000,000 ounces, while 
world production from silver mines was 
only 235,000,000 ounces. Industrial de- 
mands for silver are growing each year. 

With the price of silver no longer 
requiring government support, Presi- 
dent Kennedy and his advisers have 


Silver 
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decided the time is right for the U.S. 
government to withdraw from its key 
role in the silver market. As a result, 
the price of silver will now be deter 
mined by supply and demand, as are 
the prices of most other commodities. 

The President will ask Congress, 
when it convenes next month, to re- 
peal the Silver Purchase Act and to 
withdraw the requirements that all 
one- and two-dollar bills, as well as 
some five- and 10-dollar bills, be backed 
by a supply of silver. 

The government’s need for silver 
would then be reduced to 1,700,000 
ounces a year (required for coins). 
Present U.S. silver stocks of 34,000,000 
ounces would thus be adequate for 
some years to come. 


In Brief 


NEEDED: MORE ENGINEERS. Al 
ready a relatively scarce breed, engi- 
neers in the U.S, are due to get scarcer 
\ privately-financed group, the Engi 
neering Manpower Commission, made 
this prediction after a survey of college 
engineering enrollment. Only four years 
ago, nearly 11 per cent of all college 
freshmen were studying engineering; 
this year less than seven per cent are 

In 1965, according to the survey, 32,- 
000 engineers will be graduated -in the 
U.S. Yet the need for engineers is put 
at 81,000 annually. As the U.S. faces 
its engineering shortage, the Soviet Un- 
ion expects to graduate 125,000 engi 
neers each year for the next five years. 


STRIKE CRIPPLES FRANCE. A 
one-day strike by 500,000 Frenclr work 
ers in the government-operated trans 
portation, gas, and electric-power in 
dustries crippled the French economy. 
The strikers were complaining about 
low wages. The French government, 
however, has refused to grant any new 
wage increases at the present time 
[see our news review, Oct. 18 issue] 


The Best of Holiday Cheer to You From Us 


Khe 


Ben Roth Agency 


Christmas recess means a recess for us, too. But you'll still receive your quota of 
15 issues this semester, 30 issues for the year. Next issue will be dated Jan. 10. 
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TOYS FOR TOTS: Camp Fire Girls in Los Angeles wrap | CHEER FOR CHILDREN: Worcester (Mass.) Boys’ Club mem- 
stuffed toys they made for youngsters at a nearby orphanage. bers—costumed for the visit—entertain a hospitalized child. 


Standing ~ 


Each year young Americans spread holiday cheer 
through thousands of worthwhile community activities 


ANNINGTON, West Virginia, 
was a town without a Santa 
Claus. 

Santa wasn’t exactly a stranger in 
the small town of Mannington, but 
he hadn’t been there in person for 
several years. Instead he had set up 
headquarters at nearby Fairmont, 
the county's shopping center. 

Teen-aged Patty Michael discov- 
ered Santa’s absence last year while 
doing her Christmas shopping in 
Mannington, not far from her farm 
home. Her two young brothers, shop- 
ping with her, suggested, “Let's go 
see Santa Claus!” 

“Santa hasn't arrived yet,” said a 
salesgirl. “It’s hard to tell when he 
will arrive.” 

Patty investigated further — and 
discovered he probably wouldn't be 
on hand at all. Then an idea hit her. 
Her Deep Valley 4-H Club had 
bought a Santa Claus suit for its 
annual Christmas program. Why, 
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DOUBLES FOR SANTA: Teen-aged 
Patty Michael (inset) dressed 
up (above) for her Santa stint. 
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thought Patty, couldn't she play the 
town Santa? Accordingly, she got 
permission from Mannington’s mayor 
to start on her new role. 

The following Saturday, Patty 
wiggled into the Santa suit, inserted 
a mass of padding to give Santa his 
“proper” proportions, and set out 
for a Mannington street corner. 

Santa’s visit to Mannington was 
a rousing success. Children of the 
town and surrounding countryside 
clustered about “him,” eagerly mak- 
ing Christmas requests. None of 
them knew that “Santa” was a teen- 
aged gir] who found her own special 
way of saying “Merry Christmas.” 

“Santa” will be back in Manning- 
ton again this year—if Patty has her 
way. 

Patty Michael is but one of Santa’s 
many teen-aged “stand-ins.” Each 
year untold thousands of young 
Americans participate in individual 
and group activities which make the 
spirit of Christmas ever young. Here 
World Week presents the highlights 
of a few of these activities. 


“SANTA FOR PRESIDENT” 


In St. Louis, Missouri, some 2,600 
Girl Scouts this month tested com- 
munity reaction to their campaign to 
run Santa Claus for President. 

They presented their annual Gift 
Festival before 25,000 parents and 
friends in the huge St. Louis Arena 
last Sunday (December 10). The 
Festival featured a musical playlet, 
“Santa Claus for President.” In cos- 
tumes they made weeks in advance 
of the show, the Scouts represented 
children the world over, danced 
polkas, tangos, oriental and square 
dances, and caroled in medieval 
dress. 


Classmate photo by Florence Frame 


DENVER’S SANTA SHOP: Teen-agers 
pitch in at gift store for needy families. 


But the entertainment was chiefly 
a showcase for the display of 25,000 
gifts that the Girl Scouts had made 
for children and senior citizens dur- 
ing the past year. Months ahead of 
the show, they surveyed more than 
50 social agencies to determine what 
kind and how many gifts were 
needed. The troops then made doll 
houses for day nurseries, thousands 
of small toys and dolls for older 
children, and useful items like lap 
robes and slippers for senior citizens. 
Each gift was cellophane wrapped 
and displayed at the Gift Festival— 
and later delivered to the happy 
recipients. 

Christmas and Hanukkah greet- 
ings will go to more than 1,500 ill 
and aged persons in Troy, New 
York, through the efforts of the Boys 
Club there. Members design and 
print the sign their names, 
and staple to the cards candy canes 

for which the raised the 
noney themselves). The cards and 
canes are distributed at hospitals and 
nursing homes in the area. Brooklyn 

N.Y.) Boy Scouts also observe the 


cards, 


boys 


Classmate photo by Marilyn B. McDermott 


CHRISTMAS PAGEANT OF PEACE: Young Americans play a prominent part in 
the nine-day Christmas Pageant of Peace—held each year in Washington, D. C. 
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Christmas and Hanukkah holidays 
by designating December as “Good_ 
Will Month.” 

In Muncie, Indiana, Boys’ Club 
members have been wielding ham- 
mers, saws, screw drivers, wrenches, 
and paint brushes for months. Santa’s 
“stand-ins” have been working after- 
noons, evenings, and Saturdays to 
repair a mountain of used toys do- 
nated by townspeople. All sorts of 
toys and games are included. Some 
are broken . . . others have a part 
or two missing . . . most need a coat 
of paint . . . and others simply need 
a new owner. 

By mid-October the toys had over- 
flowed the storage facilities at the 
Boys’ Club. The club had to erect 
a sheet metal building to store toys 
ready for Christmas delivery. More 
than 1,500 toys will be reconditioned 
by the boys by Christmas. 

Explorer Scouts of Post 29 in Balti- 
more, Maryland, found themselves 
zigging and zagging with their tools 
last year. They made more than 50 
sets of puzzles for hospitalized crip- 
pled children. The Scouts also “gifted” 
a local church by redecorating a 
meeting room and then holding an 


open house. 


CHEER FOR SHUT-INS 

Other Baltimore Boy Scouts filled 
90 food baskets and made Christmas 
cards and decorations. While half of 
Troop 29 distributed the baskets to 
homes designated by local ministers 
others took Christmas trees to the 
children’s ward in the state hospital 
und to the homes of shut-ins. 

An. activity that is both 
warming — and handwarming — is a 
tavorite of Hornell (N.Y.) Camp 
Fire Girls. The girls made 325 pairs 
of warm mittens for Korean orphans 
last year, mostly from discarded 
woolen blankets, socks, and sweaters. 

Each pair was decorated with de- 
signs made with sequins, bows, but- 
tons, or yarn. Tucked inside the mit- 
tens were such messages from the 
donors as “Made especially for you.” 
The girls also put their names and 
addresses inside, hoping to find new 
pen pals on the other side of the 
world. Before being mailed to Korea, 
the mittens were displayec on a 
5-foot “mitten tree” in a local store 
window. 

Through these activities—and hun- 
dreds like them—teen-agers say to 
their communities, as World Week 
says to you: 


“MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL!” 


heart- 





UNIT \_ ON EGYPT—SYRIA 


BOUT 20 MILES south of 

Egypt's capital of Cairo, a 
curious stone structure overlooks the 
muddy waters of the Nile River. It 
is the Step Pyramid of King Zoser, 
reputed to be the oldest building 
on earth. 

On the opposite bank of the river 
is a different kind of structure—a 
huge, fire-belching blast furnace. It 
is part of a steel plant completed 
less than three years ago. 

The two buildings are symbolic of 
Egypt, an ancient country striving 
hard to catch up with the modern 
world. In some respects, the Egyptian 
way of life has changed little since 
King Zoser’s day. 

Another Middle Eastern country 
which is trying to trade in its an- 
cient past for a streamlined present 
is Syria. In 1958 the two countries 
decided to pool their resources in 
order to lift themselves from poverty 
and backwardness. They merged to 
form the United Arab Republic. 

Only three years later, however, 
Egypt and Syria have become un- 
glued (see “The [No Longer] United 
Arab Republic,” pp. 14-16). Some 
observers were not surprised at the 
breakup. “Joining Egypt and Syria,” 
they commented, “was like trying to 
plow with an ox and a horse.” 

It is true that the Egyptians and 
Syrians have many things in com- 
mon, including the Arabic language 
and the religion of Islam. In the 
Syrian capital of Damascus, just as 
in Cairo, devout Moslems kneel five 
times daily at the call of the muezzin 
to offer their prayers to Allah. Yet the 
differences which divide the two 
countries are as important as the 
similarities which unite them. 


Egypt 


By far the larger of the two in 
area is Egypt, about the size of Texas 
and New Mexico combined. How- 
ever, 96 per’ cent of Egypt's land 
area is covered by the Sahara Desert. 
In this sizzling, sandy wasteland, the 
only people are Bedouin tribesmen 
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World Week map by Frank Ronan 


Tale of 
wo Countries 


Egypt and Syria share a common language and religion, 
but their contrasts are as marked as their similarities 


who wander from one oasis to an- 
other in search of water for their 
sheep and camels. 

Most of Egypt’s 26,700,000 people 
are crammed into the fertile four 
per cent of land bordering the Nile 
River. It is no wonder, then, that 


Egypt has been called “the gift of 
the Nile.” 

Usually ranked as the world’s 
longest river, the Nile rises in Central 
Africa and flows the whole length of 
Egypt into the Mediterranean Sea. 
From the air, the Nile Valley looks 


an 


Three Lious 


STREAM OF HISTORY: For 7,000 years civilizations have flourished along the 
Nile, world’s longest river and Egypt's “highway.” Water is used for irrigation. 
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like a bright green snake twisting 
through the golden sand. 

Dams and irrigation canals carry 
the Nile waters to fields where wheat, 
vegetables, and sugar cane are 
grown. Egypt’s most important ex- 
port crop is long-staple cotton. 


CHEAPEST COMMODITY: LABOR 


Most of Egypt’s crops are grown 
by the fellahin, or peasants, who eke 
out the barest of livings on tiny 
plots of ground. A few years ago it 
was said that a fellah (singular of 
fellahin) could be hired for about 25 
cents a day, while it cost nearly twice 
as much to hire a donkey. The rea- 
son was that the donkey ate more! 

The fellah is not much better off 
today. His diet consists mainly of 
bread and beans, and his home is 
likely to be a hut made of mud and 
straw. From dawn to dusk, he tills 
the fields with tools just like the 
ones his ancestors used under the 
pharaohs. Yet the fellahin are cheer- 
ful people, who enjoy chatting with 
friends and singing as they work. 

To better the lot of the fellahin, 
the government has been breaking 
up large estates and distributing land 
to the needy. And it is engaged in a 
project to create new farmland by 
the construction of a giant dam 
across the Nile at Aswan. 


NO MORE “NIGHTSHIRTS” 


From Arab League 
fo Ivy League 


GYPT’S PRESIDENT NASSER 
is an ardent nationalist on all 
matters except clothing. He definitely 
prefers Western jackets and trousers, 
shirts and ties, to the more exotic 
attire of his countrymen. 

Unlike the style setters of Paris, 
Nasser is one fashion dictator who 
can make his word stick. 

For example, Nasser frowned on 
the nightshirt-like galabia worn by 
Egyptian men—so he outlawed it for 
all workers in government offices and 
state-owned factories. 

From now on, trousers and a jacket 
will be standard attire for govern- 
ment employees. A factory has been 
authorized to turn out the modern 
garb at $8 per outfit. Workers can 


When it is completed, the new 
Aswan High Dam will be three miles 
long and 250 feet high. By irrigating 
2,000,000 acres of wasteland, it will 
increase the amount of Egypt's cul- 
tivable farmland by about one third. 

The dam also will provide cheap 
electric power for Egypt's growing 
industry. Except for some petroleum 
and phosphates, Egypt has few min- 
eral resources. But in the past five 
years, its industrial production has 
tripled. Some of its major industries 
are textiles, iron and steel, cement, 
chemicals—and the only movie in- 
dustry in the Arab world. 

Most of Egypt's factories are clus- 
tered around the cities of Cairo ( pop. 
2,800,000) and Alexandria (pop. 
1,400,000). Cairo is the largest city 
of the Arab world. Its smart shops 
and hotels, ancient mosques, and 
colorful bazaars make it a favorite 
with tourists. 

Near Cairo are the famous Pyra- 
mids and the Sphinx, built by the 
ancient pharaohs. The whole Nile 
Valley, in fact, is a sort of open-air 
museum, filled with ancient palaces, 
temples, and monuments. Guiding 
tourists around the ruins is a full- 
time occupation for many Egyptians. 

Despite Cairo’s modern factories 
and office buildings, Egypt could 
serve as the classical model of an un- 
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derdeveloped country. Most of its 
people get barely enough food to 
keep alive. About 70 per cent cannot 
read or write. And about half suffer 
from bilharziasis, a disease common 
to swampy areas. Moreover, Egypt's 
population is growing by about two 
and a half per cent a year. 

To meet these pressing problems, 
Egyptian President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser has launched a campaign to 
double the national income in 10 
years. And he is experimenting with 
what he calls “Arab socialism,” in- 
volving a high degree of state control 
of the economy. 

In July, Nasser proclaimed a series 
of sweeping measures to hasten 
“Arab socialism.” He nationalized 
many large industries, so that a third 
of Egypt's total economy is now un- 
der state control. He imposed dras- 
tically higher income taxes. And he 
cut in half the maximum amount of 
land which a family may own—there- 
by forcing many families to sell land 
to the government. 


STRONGMAN IN THE SADDLE 
The new decrees give Nasser, as 
head of the state, more power than 
ever. But, according to observers, 
the Egyptians do not seem to mind. 
Ever since the days of the pharaohs, 
(Continued on page 30) 





buy the suits on the installment plan. 
Nasser didn’t like the galabia be- 
cause Egyptian men were always 
tripping on their own hems. The 
billowy, ankle-length galabia was a 
frequent cause of traffic accidents, 
what with pedestrians stumbling 
among racing cars and taxicabs. 
The job of changing women’s fash- 
ions may prove harder—even for a 
man as persuasive as Nasser. The 
Egyptian peasant wife is the world’s 
truest “clothes horse.” When she goes 
into the fields to work, she leaves 
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Drawn for ‘“World Week"’ by Peter Madden 


virtually none of her wardrobe at 
home. 

Beneath her long black melaya— 
a blanket-size rectangle of black 
cloth that she wraps around her— 
the peasant woman may wear as 
many as six other dresses. 

The question, “What shall I wear?” 
never troubles an Egyptian peasant 
woman, She simply wears everything 
she owns. Nasser wishes she would 
settle for a nice, sensible skirt and 
blouse. 

—Sm GoLpBERG 
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Pix 


CAIRO KALEIDOSCOPE: Sun-lit square in Egypt's capital reflects impact 
of modern world. Older, slower ways still prevail in many areas of city. 


PYRAMIDING THE PRODUCE: Egyptian Save 
ers gather the land's limited yield of hey 


Iwo Arab 
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City and country life in Egypt and Syria 


Pix 
SIGHT-SEEING IN SYRIA: Mosque’s slender minaret 
stabbing sky and stony hills dominate Damascus scene. 


Pix 
SYRIAN LANDSCAPE: This part of Syria lies within the “Fertile 
Crescent,”” where land is well-watered and the crops bountiful. 
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By severing its ties with Egypt, Syria has dimmed U. A. R. 
President Nasser’s hopes of uniting all Arab countries under his leadership 


HE DATE was September 28, 

1961. In Aleppo, Syria, the local 
radio station was entertaining its lis- 
teners with a stirring anthem, “Be- 
loved Nasser, Lover of Egypt and 
Syria.” 

Suddenly the station went off the 
air. Ten minutes later it returned— 
to announce that the very same Nas- 
ser was a “tyrant” who “wished evil 
for the Arab people.” 

Behind the startling program 
change was an event which sent 
shock waves rippling throughout the 
Arab world. Striking with the speed 
of a desert whirlwind, Syrian rebels 
seized control of their country and 
ended its three-year-old union with 
Egypt in the United Arab Republic. 

The revolt dealt a stunning blow 
to the Egyptian president of the 
U. A. R., Gamal Abdel Nasser. It 
rudely punctured Nasser’s ambition 
of uniting the 80,000,000 Arabs from 
the Atlantic to the Persian Gulf un- 
der his own leadership. 

In his dreams of glory, Nasser may 
have been inspired by the example 
of ancient Egypt, for under many 
generations of god-kings called phar- 
aohs, Egypt was the leading power 
of the ancient world. 

Egypt’s recorded history begins 
about 7,000 years ago, when wander- 
ing shepherds settled along the Nile 
River. Building canals to tap the 
Nile waters, they turned from live- 
stock raising to farming. 

As the centuries passed, Egypt be- 
came the home of a flourishing civ- 
ilization. A form of picture-writing, 
called hieroglyphics, was developed. 
The pharaohs built magnificent pyr- 
amids, temples, and palaces. 

Sometimes Egypt was the master 
of a far-flung empire. At other times 
its luck turned, and it became the 
conquered instead of the conqueror. 


Libyans, Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, 
and Romans in their turn marched 
across the land of the Nile. 

In 639 A. D., the Arabs invaded 
Egypt. But their power waned in 
the following centuries, and they 
were succeeded in 1517 by the Turks. 

The next outsiders to take an in- 
terest in Egypt were the Europeans. 
A French company completed the 
Suez Canal through Egypt in 1869. 
Soon Britain had bought many 
shares in the Suez Canal Company. 
It wanted to protect its “lifeline of 
empire” to British-ruled India. 


UNDER THE UNION JACK 


In 1882 British troops occupied 
Egypt and made the country a vir- 
tual colony. The British built dams, 
railroads, ports, and schools. Egypt 
served as a base for British armies in 
two world wars. 


When World ended in 


War II 


1945, Egypt was officially “independ- 
ent.” But British troops remained. 
And the Egyptian government, head- 
ed by pleasure-loving King Farouk, 
was honeycombed with corruption. 

Egypt's weakness was shown in 
1948 when Jews in nearby Palestine 
proclaimed a new state of Israel. 
Egypt and other Arab states went 
to war against Israel, but their armies 
made a poor showing. 

Stung by the defeat, a group of 
young army officers headed by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser 
revolted in 1952. Farouk was shipped 
out of the country on six hours’ no- 
tice. Soon Nasser had made himself 
president of the new Egyptian re- 
public, ruling as a virtual dictator. 

Nasser followed a policy of what 
he called “Arab socialism” at home 
and neutralism in the Cold War. But 
Egypt's neutrality sometimes seemed 
to be weighted in favor of the Soviet 
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MISSION UNACCOMPLISHED: Parachuted into Syria last September to snuff out 
revolt against Nasser, these Egyptian troops were captured and returned to Egypt. 
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bloc. State-controlled radio stations 
and newspapers attacked the U. S. 
and other “Western imperialists.” 
And Egypt began to receive ship- 
ments of tanks and planes from Com- 
munist countries. 

In the fall of 1956, Nasser seized 
the Suez Canal and ousted the inter- 
national company that owned it. 
The British government, a part own- 
er of the canal, was furious. 

Meanwhile, a series of border raids 
had heightened tension between 
Egypt and Israel. In October, 1956, 
Israeli troops crossed into Egypt and 
advanced toward Suez. Allegedly to 
protect the canal, Britain and France 
also invaded Egypt. 


SHORT-LIVED INVASION 

The invasion was condemned by 
the U. S., Soviet Russia, and the 
United Nations. Yielding to the pres- 
sure, the invaders withdrew. 

Now Nasser could turn his atten- 
tion to achieving his long-sought goal 
of Arab unity. His aggressive nation- 
alism had won him many admirers 
throughout the Middle East. When 
rulers of neighboring Arab states ob- 
jected to his empire-building plans, 
they became the targets of pro-Nas- 
ser propaganda and subversion. 

For several years, Nasser has car- 
ried on a running feud with Jordan’s 
King Hussein, whom he calls an “im- 
perialist agent.” Nasser’s relations 
with Iraq’s strongman Abdul Karim 
el-Kassim and King Saud of Saudi 
Arabia have been scarcely more cor- 
dial. ’ 

With Syria, Nasser’s campaign for 
Arab unity ran into smoother sailing. 
Like Egypt, Syria had been part of 
the old Turkish empire. When Tur- 
key emerged on the losing side of 
World War I, the League of Nations 
gave France a “mandate” to prepare 
Syria for self-government. 

After World War II, Syria got its 
independence—and plunged into tur- 
moil. A small clique of wealthy mer- 
chants and landowners ran the gov- 
ernment, while most Syrians lived in 
poverty. Under these conditions, 
communism made rapid gains. 


Fearing a Communist takeover, 
Syrian leaders decided that only 
union with Egypt could save their 
country. On February 1, 1958, the 
United Arab Republic was born from 
a merger of Egypt and Syria. 

Nasser, who became president, 
hailed the union as “the first step on 
the path to complete Arab unity.” 
But the Syrians soon found that the 
path they had chosen was a rocky 
one. 

Nasser suppressed all political par- 
ties except his own. As his overseer 
in Damascus, he appointed a tough 
officer named Abdul Hamid Serraj, 
whose agents beat and imprisoned 
opponents of the Nasser regime. So 
efficient was Serraj that many per- 
sons developed “Syrian twitch”—a 
tendency to glance nervously over 
one’s shoulder when talking. 

Syrian landowners were angered 
by Nasser’s land reforms, and busi- 
nessmen objected to his plans for 
nationalizing the economy. But for 
most Syrians, the last straw was Nas- 
ser’s decision this summer to abolish 
the Syrian executive council—thereby 
wiping out the last traces of self- 
government in Syria. 

Before dawn on September 28, re- 
bellious army battalions surrounded 
Damascus and seized key installa- 
tions. Cheering crowds roamed the 
streets, tearing down pictures of 
Nasser. The revolt soon spread to 
other cities. 

By noon the next day, the rebels 
were in control of the country. They 
turned over the government to a 
civilian cabinet headed by Dr. Mah- 
moun al-Kuzbari. 

The new premier promised free 
elections within four months and a 
constitutional government. He re- 
tained Nasser’s land reform and so- 
cial welfare measures but halted the 
trend toward socialism. 

In Cairo, the news of the revolt 
burst like a bombshell. Calling the 
revolt “a stab in the back to Arab 
nationalism and unity,” Nasser or- 
dered the Egyptian fleet and 2,000 
paratroopers to Syria. 

No sooner had the first wave of 
Egyptian troops landed in Syria, 
however, than Nasser called off the 
invasion. Apparently, say observers, 
Nasser realized that Egypt did not 
have the military strength to force 
Syria back into line. 

Since that time, Nasser has tried 
to regain his prestige in the Arab 
world by adopting a statesman’s role 
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HE ASWAN HIGH DAM being 

built on the. Nile River will bring 
new life to millions of acres of waste- 
land. But it may bring death—by 
drowning—to many priceless relics 
of ancient Egypt. 

When the dam is completed, it 
will create the largest man-made lake 
in the world. The lake will cover the 
Nubian Valley in southern Egypt to 
a depth of 200 feet. 

Buried under the rising waters will 
be scores of ancient temples and 
palaces, Some of these buildings are 
more than 4,000 years old. Last year 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) made a dramatic appeal 
for $100,000,000 “to save this herit- 
age of the whole human race.” 

Some of the Nubian temples can 
be saved at relatively little cost. They 
can simply be taken apart piece by 
piece and rebuilt on higher ground. 
Others can be lifted onto helium- 
filled “life rafts” and floated to safety. 

But the temples of Abu Simbel, 
near the Egypt-Sudan border, will 
be more difficult to save. They are 
carved out of a solid cliff of lime- 
stone 100 feet high. 

Abu Simbel has been called “one 
of the most magnificent monuments 
in existence.” It was built by Pharaoh 
Ramses II about 1265 B. C. Ramses 
IT was one of the greatest pharaohs— 
and one of the vainest. Although the 
two temples at Abu Simbel are dedi- 
cated to the Egyptian gods and to 
Ramses’ wife, Nefertari, both are 
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FOUR STATUES, ONE MAN: These images of Ramses Il are 3,000 years old. 


THE ABU SIMBEL PROJECT 


9 Pharaoh 


decorated mainly with statues of 
Ramses himself (see photo). 

Four of these statues, each 67 feet 
high, guard the entrance to one tem- 
ple. They sit gazing across the Nile 
River toward the east. On certain 
days of the year, the rays of the 
rising sun pour through the temple 
entrance and illuminate the interior. 
Lining the temple walls are carvings 
depicting the exploits of—you guessed 
it!—Ramses II. 

To preserve Abu Simbel, a com- 
mittee toyed with a Polish proposal 
to cover the temples with a water- 
tight dome and a French plan to sur- 
round them with a high dam. But 
either project would be very costly. 

Finally the committee settled on a 
daring Italian plan. If this plan is 
carried out, the two temples will be 
cut out of the mountainside and -en- 
closed in mammoth boxes of con- 
crete. Then they will be lifted— 
1/25th of an inch at a time—by more 
than 300 powerful jacks. 

After a three-year “elevator ride,” 
the temples will stand 203 feet above 
their present location. They will be 
supported by a new, man-made 
mountain, constructed to look just 
like the old, nature-made one. 

This fall, the U. S. House approved 
President Kennedy’s request for an 
initial contribution of $4,000,000 to- 
ward the temple-saving project. As 
President Kennedy has said, “By thus 
contributing to the preservation of 
past civilizations, we will strengthen 
and enrich our own.” 
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toward Syria. Egypt will continue to 
cal] itself the “United Arab Repub- 


~ lic.” But Nasser has promised that he 


will not try to force Syria back into 
the U. A. R. 

Surprisingly, one of the first coun- 
tries to recognize Syria’s pro-Western 
regime was Soviet Russia. The move 
reflected a growing feud between 
Nasser and the Soviets. 

Since 1955, the Communist bloc 
has given the U. A. R. about $500,- 
000,000 in economic aid, plus another 
$300,000,000 toward building the 
Aswan High Dam. Yet Nasser has 
cracked down hard on Communists 
at home, sending hundreds of Reds 
to prison. 

This spring, newspapers in Mos- 
cow began to assail Nasser for his 
“ingratitude.” In reply, the Cairo 
propaganda guns turned their fire 
from the “Western imperialists” to 
the Soviet bloc. 

Thwarted in his plans for Arab 
unity, Nasser has redoubled his 
efforts to build “Arab socialism” at 
home. In October, he launched a cam- 
paign against “reactionary subversive 
elements.” About 40 wealthy Egyp- 
tians were arrested, and many more 
lost their property. 

Apparently Nasser hopes that the 
success of “Arab socialism” will 
breathe new life into his dream of a 
single Arab nation ruled from Cairo. 
But at the moment, the prospects for 
such an empire are as bleak as the 
Sahara sands. 


WORDS IN THE NEWS 


socialism (p. 12)—An economic sys- 
tem in which the government owns and 
operates key industries, and exercises 
other controls over a nation’s economy. 
Communism is a variety of socialism, 
but not all Socialists are Communists. 

League of Nations (p. 15)—The pred- 
ecessor to the United Nations; a world 
peace organization of independent na- 
tions, created after World War I. 


fellahin (p. 12)—fell-ah-HEEN. 

Gamal Abdel Nasser (p. 12)—gah-mahl 
ab-del NAH-ser. 

Farouk (p, 14)—fah-ROOK. 

Hussein (p. 15)—hoo-SIGN. 

Saud (p. 15)—suh-OOD. 

Mahmoun al-Kuzbari (p. 
MOON ahl-koos-BAH-ree. 

Euphrates (p. 30)—ew-FRAY-teez. 
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Sovfoto 
devoted to academic subjects, including literature, his- 
tory, mathematics, physics, foreign languages. Rest of 
time, students receive “vocational training’’ on the job. 


IN A MOSCOW SCHOOL: After the required eight years 
in elementary school, qualified students advance to 
the secondary school. Two thirds of the school time is 


Control of Education and Cultural Life 


inthe Soviet Union 


INCE THE BEGINNING of Communist rule in Russia 

in 1917, Soviet leaders have recognized the importance 

of indoctrinating the young in Communist ideology. The 

Communist regime has always regarded the education of the 

youth as the cornerstone in establishing a firm foundation of 
a powerful Communist state. 

One of the first tasks of the Communist regime was to 
arrange for the rewriting of textbooks to present the Bol- 
shevik (Communist) orientation, not only to the history 
books, but to geography, languages, and other textbooks. 
This policy has been continued to the present day. 

The Khrushchev regime is now faced with the problem of 
rewriting textbooks to give the current (December, 1961) 
interpretation of Stalin’s place in Soviet history. It was 
much easier to remove Stalin’s body from its place of honor 
beside Lenin’s in the Kremlin tomb than it will be to remove 
the tributes to him from textbooks. Actually, the revision of 
textbooks was begun in 1956, after Khrushchev’s secret 
speech before the 20th Congress of the Soviet Communist 


What YOU Should 
Know about 
Communism—and Why. 


No. 4in the series 


Party. The new History of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, issued in 1960, makes few references to Stalin, 
but now it will have to be rewritten to include denunciations 
of his tyrannical rule. 

Strict control of what may be printed in textbooks is just 
one means of molding the minds of the young. School 
teachers are under constant surveillance from local party 
leaders, inspectors of the ministry, and the teachers’ »nion 
to make sure that official Communist doctrine is followed 
in the classroom. Since all schools are under centralized 
control, it requires only the deliberation of a few top officials 
to decide what may and may not be taught and what may 
or may not be printed in textbooks. 

In the 44 years since the Bolshevik revolution, Soviet 
education has undergone several changes. Immediately fol- 
lowing the revolution there was an attitude of wide permis- 
siveness. Students were encouraged to organize their own 
councils to participate in the management of the schools. 
No examinations were given. This policy was changed 
shortly after Stalin came to power. Rigid discipline was in- 
stituted and the authority of the teacher was made supreme. 

eUnder Khrushchev there has been another change—a shift 
in emphasis from the study of the humanities to practical 
studies. 

Denial of the dignity and freedom of the individual is 
part and parcel of Soviet education. All teaching is directed 
to ensure that the individual will serve the state, not as a 
free human person, but as a docile instrument of the regime. 

Indoctrination in communism begins for many children as 





soon as they are able to talk. Because, in most families, both 
parents work, day-nurseries have been set up at factories, 
government offices, and other places employing many 
workers. In these day-nurseries loyalty to the leaders is 
taught in the kinds of games the children play 

Children enter elementary school at the age of seven. 
They advance from grade to grade for eight years, by which 
time,a large majority are put to work or assigned to trade 
schools (or both—part-time school and part-time work) 
where specialized courses prepare them for skilled work in 
factories, farms, and offices. Pupils who do not qualify for 
formal education beyond the eighth year are put to work 
at 15 on jobs requiring little skill. 

Students who stay on in the elementary and intermediate 
schools for a full 11 years may take the examinations for 
admission to universities and professional institutes. About 
one fourth of the students who enter the elementary school 
complete the 11-year program. Of those who do, only seven 
per cent are admitted to the universities and professional 
institutes. There are many areas in the U.S.S.R. where the 
full elementary-intermediate course is stil] 10 years. A new 
law in 1958 provided for a gradual change-over to the 
] 1-year program. 


NOT BY MERIT ALONE 


Admission to the higher institutions is on the basis of 
merit, but merit alone is not enough. The applicant must 
also have the approval of the Communist Party’s youth or- 
ganization, the Komsomol, before being enrolled, to certify 
his loyalty to the regime. 

At all levels of schooling, Soviet students are exposed to 
Communist doctrine. In the first three grades, indoctrination 
consists chiefly of comparing the “advantages” of the Com- 
munist system with the “backwardness” of pre-revolutionary 
Russia. The picture of pre-Communist Russia, as presented 
in the schools, is the Russia of the 1880's and not that of 
1914, by which time Russia had made noteworthy gains in 
public education and industrial development. 

In the fourth grade, indoctrination includes study of 


Wide World photo 


“Conditions of Workers in Capitalist Countries” and “The 
Struggle of the World Masses against the Imperialist War 
Mongers.” In both courses the United States is pictured 
as the chief villain among capitalist nations, ruled by a 
small clique that oppresses the working classes and pro- 
vckes war for the enrichment of the capitalist class. The 
United States is described as a land of high unemployment, 
low income for working people, hopeless poverty, and poor 
medical care for all but the wealthy. 


FALSE IMAGE OF THE U. S. A. 


In many other ways, Soviet textbooks and teaching paint 
a false picture of life in the United States. The great accom- 
plishments of the American democracy are either ignored 
or misrepresented. For instance, at the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels, Soviet students learn nothing of the power 
of the people in a democracy to change their government 
officials. 

As<the Soviet child advances to the higher elementary 
grades there is a corresponding increase in political indoc- 
trination. This creeps into all of his studies. Racial dis- 
crimination in the U. S. is wildly exaggerated, and no 
reference is made to the progress that is being made to 
eliminate it. 

The high U. S. standard of living is described as nothing 
but a mirage for the vast majority of Americans. 

The Soviet people are curious about life in America, but 
when told the truth many refuse to believe it. It is beyond 
their imagination that so many people could have so high a 
standard of living. After all, their own government has told 
them something quite different about life in America. 

Thus millions of Soviet citizens live in a world of false- 
hoods and half-truths about a nation they seem so eager to 
know and to “catch up” with. They seem puzzled when 
asked by a U. S. visitor why they want to catch up with 
such a “miserable oppressed people” as the Americans! 

Away from school, Soviet young people are subjected to 
more forms of indoctrination. Much of this is done through 
government-sponsored youth organizations, starting with the 


CZECH LEGION: Some 40,000 Czechs, traveling through Siberia to fight Germans on the 
western front, clash with Bolsheviks and join anti-Red forces called “Whites” (such as Deni- 
kin’s). Bolsheviks are also opposed by Left groups, among them the Social Revolutionaries. 


leads anti-Communists on 


CIVIL WAR: Gen. Denikin 1 
southern front in 1918. 





Octobrists for children five to eight; followed by the Pio- 
neers for children nine to 15; then the Komsomol, or Young 
Communist League, ages 16 to 27. 

These youth organizations, like their counterparts in other 
countries, engage in sports, amateur theatricals, hiking, chess, 
and other social activities. But that is not their main purpose. 
Their main purpose is to teach and train youth to obey the 
orders of the regime and to believe in the tenets of Commu- 
nist doctrine. Their program also includes study of Com- 
munist Party theory and its applications to everyday Soviet 
life. Members are trained to accept a strict discipline that 
requires them to report any disloyalty to the regime, even if 
it involves their own parents. No competing youth activities 
are permitted, and the only way young people can enjoy 
these facilities is by joining the Communist-led organizations. 

The Octobrists and the Pioneers include more than 90 per 
cent of the children in these age groups. The Komsomol is 
more selective. It often expels youths for critical comments 
about the regime, for going to church, or for too much en- 
thusiasm for Western ideas or clothes. Members of the Kom- 
somo! who have a record of loyal and zealous devotion to the 
cause may be rewarded by being ultimately admitted to the 
adult Communist Party. A good Komsomol record has other 
advantages, such as admission to the university, award of a 
scholarship, free vacations, or appointment to government 
jobs. 

In the secondary schools and universities, the Komsomol 
branch is expected to report to the authorities any political 
heresy on the part of faculty members. This has led to the 
dismissal of professors suspected of a lukewarm attitude to- 
ward any of the dogmas of the Party, and the ruination of 
their careers. (Another organization vigilantly on the lookout 
for heresy on the part of faculty members is the Communist 
Party committee in the university, and especially its Secre- 


tarv or head. ) 


CONTROL OF CULTURAL LIFE 


What Soviet citizens may read, what they may see at the 
inema, at the theatre, and on TV, and what they may hear 
m the radio, is all carefully selected to further the purposes 

of the Communist regime. Though there is strict censorship, 
the censor’s task is actually very simple. No playwright, TV 
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script writer, or newspaper reporter would be likely to sub- 
mit any writing that remotely suggested his doubt in the su- 
premacy of the Communist system. 

There has been one recent exception to the policy of keep- 
ing the Soviet people from reading views contrary to official 
Communist doctrine. On November 28, the Soviet newspaper 
Izvestia published an interview that its editor had with Presi- 
dent Kennedy in the United States. 

A certain amount of what the Soviets call samo-kritika 
(self-criticism) is tolerated. For example, the Soviet humor 
magazine, Krokodil (Crocodile) , publishes cartoons lampoon- 
ing bureaucracy, red tape, and inefficiency; and makes jokes 
about the long queues at the stores, at the shabby quality of 
goods and at minor officials for playing favorites in the issu- 
ance of permits, etc. But the target of the criticism is never 
the Communist system or the top Party leaders. They be- 
come a safe subject for criticism only after they have been 
attacked by Khrushchev or some other top official. 

Do the Soviet people enjoy the controlled cultural fare 
offered them under the censorship of a government author- 
ity? Foreign observers of Soviet life report that when it 
comes to music and ballet, the Soviet people tend to ignore 
the subtle political propaganda and enjoy the performances 
for their sheer artistry. In the areas of fiction, drama, stage, 
TV and motion picture, there are many signs of public bore- 
dom with the relentless barrage of Party propaganda, which 
the people call agitkas (meaning agitation and propaganda). 
Consequently, at theatres, like the Moscow Art Theatre, the 
most popular plays are those from the old Russian classics, 
written before the Communist revolution, or Western plays. 
Usually selected to picture the seamy side of capitalism, they 
capture the attention of Soviet spectators because of their 
more vivid and dramatic presentation of conflicts. At the 
Bolshoi Theatre, where ballet is featured, the repertoire con- 
sists predominantly of old pre-revolutionary favorites. Some 
of the most popular motion pictures are those imported from 
abroad, but the ones from the free nations are few and far 
between. (The U.S. and U.S.S.R. have each agreed to 


exchange 10 motion pictures a year.) 


NEXT ARTICLE, Jan. 10th issue: Religion Survives 
Against Heavy Odds in the U.S. S. R. 





European The Bettmann Archi 
LAST PHOTO: The Czar and his family, photo- ALLIED INTERVENTION: By mid-1918, U. S. soldiers (above) and treeps 
graphed shortly before their execution by Bol- 1 t from France and Britain land in Russian ports to prevent Germans from 
sheviks in Ekaterinburg, Siberia, July 16, 1918. seizing, from the Soviets, stores of Allied munitions and supplies. 


Save this picture series for a record of historic highlights of communism .. . to be continued 





ILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN 

hated war (he called it “all hell”)— 
but as a general of the North in the 
Civil War he waged it ruthlessly against 
the Confederacy. 

Sherman insisted that he loved the 
South and that he felt akin to its way of 
life and thought. But he had an almost 
religious fervor for the integrity of the 
Constitution and the preservation of 
the Union. 

Red-haired Tecumseh Sherman— 
named after a Shawnee Indian chief— 
was born February 8, 1820, in Lancas- 
ter, Ohio. When his father—an Ohio 
Supreme Court judge—died in 1829, 
“Cump” and his 10 brothers and sisters 
were distributed among friends and rel- 
atives. He went to live with his father’s 
best friend, Senator Thomas Ewing, 
where, at Mrs. Ewing's insistence, he 
was baptized William Tecumseh. 

At 16, William was enrolled as a 
cadet at West Point. He was graduated 
in 1840, sixth in his class. 

During the Mexican War (1846-1848) 
Sherman served in California, but saw 
no action. Soon after the war's end he 
traveled East to marry—after a seven- 
year engagement—Eleanor Ewing, his 
guardian’s daughter. 

Sherman left the Army in 1853. He 
turned to banking, then to law—but 
failed in both fields. In 1859 he was 
appointed superintendent of a military 
college in Alexandria, Louisiana (now 
called Louisiana State University). 


DEVOTION TO UNION 


When Louisiana seceded from the 
Union on January 26, 1861, Sherman 
felt impelled to resign. Overcome by 
emotion, he made a brief farewell 
speech. Pointing to his heart, he said, 
“You are all here.” 

War came later in the year. Sherman 
was recalled by the Union army and 
commissioned a colonel. He fought at 


YOU Can Wina C 


Bull Run, Shiloh, Vicksburg, and Chat- 
tanooga, and rose to the rank of major 
general. In the fall of 1864, his forces 
captured the Confederate stronghold of 
Atlanta. 

A few weeks later, Sherman and his 
army of 62,000 moved out of Atlanta, 
destroying all installations of military 
value. The troops then virtually “dis- 
appeared” for a month in the Georgia 
countryside. 

Sherman’s plan was to break the re- 
sistance of the South by severing its 
supply lines. Since Georgia was the 
South’s last untouched “breadbasket,” 


woe a wee . 


. a 
“War is cruelty and you cannot re- §$ 


fine it. | want peace and believe it 
can only be reached through union 
and war, and | will ever conduct war 
with a view to perfect and early suc- 
cess. 





—William Tecumseh Sherman, 
1820-1891 


Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1905 by 58 votes. 
Tablet unveiled in 1907. Sculpture by 
$ Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 











he hoped to achieve his aim by march- 
ing his troops from Atlanta to the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

Sherman ordered his men to destroy 
all war supplies, public buildings, rail- 
roads, and factories in their path. He 
also had his troops live off the land. 
Everything of military value was razed. 
Private homes were looted of food and 
furnishings, 

Many Americans in both the North 
and South have since claimed that the 
pillaging of non-military objectives was 
senseless. Historian Bruce Catton, how- 
ever, lays most of the blame on so-called 
“bummers’—deserters from both sides— 
who joined the fringes of Sherman’s 
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Hall of Fame Contest. 


armies. Historians also suggest that 
Sherman’s discipline was not strict 
enough—perhaps because he realized 
widespread destruction would help him 
gain his military goals. 


MARCH OF DESTRUCTION 


In mid-December Sherman’s forces 
“reappeared” and occupied Savannah. 
The “March to the Sea” was over, 
leaving behind it a swath of destruction 
some 300 miles long and 60 miles wide. 

Called “Uncle Billy” by his troops 
and “the Attila of the West” by South- 
erners, Sherman then plunged north- 
ward. His troops stormed through South 
Carolina, burning and looting and de- 
stroying as if to punish the birthplace 
of theConfederacy. In April, 1865, the 
fighting finally came to an end. 

Though ruthless in battle, Sherman 
counseled moderation in dealing with 
the conquered Confederate states after 
the war. He opposed harsh measures 
against the South. 

Sherman published his Memoirs in 
1875. It has been called “one of the 
most remarkable books to come out of 
the Civil War.” 

Often urged to run for elective office, 
Sherman—who was commanding general 
of the U. S. Armies from 1869 until 
1883—had no desire to enter politics. 
When the Republican convention of 
1884 moved to nominate him for Presi- 
dent, he wired, “I will not accept if 
nominated and will not serve if elected.” 
(To this day political candidates’ dis- 
avowals of availability are measured 
against Sherman’s unequivocal an- 
nouncement. ) 

Shortly after celebrating his 7ist 
birthday, Sherman died of pneumonia. 
It is a supreme irony that the man who 
called war “all hell” is remembered 
chiefly for his four years of war. They 
have largely crowded out William 
Tecumseh Sherman’s 67 years of peace. 


For details see page 27 
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How to get t 4 should have a Remington MONARCH 
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tsi a of your school work . . . and make homework fun! 
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MONA RC dH . Then we write a letter to your folks outlining the 
A reasons why a Remington MONARCH portable can 
porta ble << >| a help you get better grades. (Incidentally, the MON- 
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Remington Portable Typewriter 

Division of Sperry Rand Corp. PARENT’S NAME 
315 Park Avenue South, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
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today you can do so many things with 


Relive the fun for years to come —in pictures! Take pictures Win cash and recognition in Kodak’s $12,000 photo 


at parties, as above. On trips. When you are enjoying skiing, contest. 293 students will win! Best pictures will be 
skating or other sports. At school games. And share the prints shown nationally. For details write to Kodak High 
with your friends—always a thoughtful, welcome gift! School Photo Awards, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Official U. S. Navy Photo 
Will you be an explorer, travel writer, biologist? 
Your camera, movie or still, will be your constant 
companion. It will take notes for you, keep the 
records, illustrate your articles and reports 


Going into real estate? You'll do a better selling job, save 
time for yourself and clients, by using photographs. Pictures 
can give your prospects a quick “preview” of homes—right in 
your office. You'll use them in advertising and publicity, too. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Prices are subject to change without notice, 








photography 


Photography 
is the fun 
with a future! 


Brownie Starflash Camera 


for good shots night or day. 
Compact. Easy to take with yous 
Always ready to use when a good 
picture happens—indoors or out, 
night or day. Just aim and shoot. 
Flash-synchronized. Use it for 
slides or for snapshots in black- 
and-white or color. Less than $11. 





Turn the tables on Dad. Up to now, he’s probably taken all 
the pictures. Now you be family photographer! Be ready for Brownie Starmeter Camera 
birthdavs. anniver- with built-in meter at low, 

: low price. Sensitive electric 
eye shows settings to make for 
correct exposures. Has sharp, 
color-corrected 3-element 





pictures on Christmas and New Year’s.. . 
saries. Always keep your camera handy! 


black-and-white snapshots, 
color snapshots. Less than $22. 


t h i nm g Ss fo r yo u Kodar lens. Takes color slides, 


Kodak Automatic 8 Movie Camera 
for wonderful fulJ-color movies. 
You just press the button. 
The electric eye automati- 
cally and continuously ad- 
justs the lens opening for you. 
There’s no need to focus, 
either. Has built-in “Type A” 
filter so you can shoot in- 
doors or outdoors on the same 
roll of 8mm color film. Less 
than $50. 





Use dependable Kodak Film 
for those once-in-a- 
lifetime shots. Kodak ——, 
makes color and black- 
and-white films for all 
popular cameras— 
and many special films 
' — for science and industry. 
Will medicine be your career? You'll learn from movies of 
. . : P See your dealer for both camera 

operations. If you do medical research, photomicrography will and film. Many dealers offer 

be valuable. You will use x-ray pictures constantly. Whatever terms as low as 10% down. 

your career, photography will help you do a better job! 





R h t 4 N ENJOY WALT DISNEY'S “WONDERFUL WORLD 
Oc es e r ; . . OF COLOR” SUNDAY EVENINGS, NBC-TV 





Luke the Great 


wr: BACK in 1924, a famous write: 
named Laurence Stallings was cov- 
ering the Illinois-Michigan football 
game. Playing for Illinois was the fabu- 
lous halfback, Red Grange. 

The first time Red got the ball, he 
dashed 95. yards for a touchdown. The 
second time, he ran 67 yards for a 
touchdown. The third time, he went 56 
yards for a touchdown. The fourth time. 
he ran 45 yards for a touchdown. 

All this happened in the first quarter! 
The Illinois coach then benched the 
dazzling redhead. Grange returned for 
just one more play. You guessed it—he 
raced 15 yards for a touchdown! Result 
On five carries, Red covered 278 vards 
for five touchdowns! 

Up in the pressbox, Stallings — a 
talented scribe who had written novels, 
plays, and hundreds of sports stories— 
looked at his typewriter blankly. Then 
he slammed it shut. “How can you write 
such a story?” he groaned. 

That’s how I feel about Jerry Lucas 
You can’t believe he’s for real. He’s the 
perfect basketball player. He always 
shoots at the right time. He has all the 
shots and moves. His timing and posi- 
tion play are perfect. He sweeps the 
boards like a windshield wiper. And on 
defense he’s tougher to get by than a 
guard at Fort Knox. 

A husky 6-foot 7-inch 225-pounder. 
Jerry is cooler than a brook at the North 
Pole. He never gets rattled and he 
doesn’t make mistakes. What’s more, 
he’s the perfect team player. He'll 
never shoot if he can pass. Some ex- 
perts think he’s too unselfish. As one 
coach puts it: 

“Lucas is too much of a team man 
He’s not ‘hungry’ enough. If he played 
for me, I'd want him to pass less and 
shoot more. I'd keep ramming that bal! 
into him and have him shooting all the 
time. With his eye, moves, timing, and 
strength, he'd average at least 40 points 
a game.” 


A Boy Wonder 


Jerry took to basketball the way a 
woman shopper takes to green stamps. 
He began playing in the second grade 
at Sherman Elementary School in Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. He played his first game 
as a fourth-grader. By the time he 
reached Roosevelt Junior High, he stood 


5-7. By then he was rated an outstand- 
ing player. Two years later, at Middle- 
town High, he was 6-4. As a sophomore, 
he shot up to 6-7. 

That’s when we first heard of him. 
Everyone thought we were crazy to 
pick him on our 1956 All-American 
High School Squad. (He’s the only 
sophomore ever to make our Squad.) 
But how could we leave him off? 

Didn't he average 27 points a gameP 
Didn't he break the state tournament 
record by scoring 53 points in the semi- 
finals, then chalk up 44 points in the 
finals? Didn’t he lead Middletown to an 
unbeaten season and the state crown? 

Jerry made history at Middletown. In 
his three varsity seasons, he turned in 
totals of 715, 930, and 815 points—208 
more than Wilt (chamberlain scored in 
his three years in high school. Jerry 
twice led Middletown to undefeated 
records and state championships. In his 
third year, the Middies were nosed out 
in the semi-finals by one point. This 
game, the first setback for Jerry since 
the sixth grade, ended Middletown’s 
three-year streak of 76 straight victories. 


Record at Ohio State 

Every college in America came 
pounding on Jerry’s door after gradua- 
tion. The scouts cornered him in the 
gym, in the locker room, in the class- 
room, outside of school. They- phoned 
him day and night, swarmed all over 
his living room. Some of the offers were 
fabulous. 

Jerry finally had to be hidden. away. 
A committee of three—made up of his 
father, his coach, and the local sports 
editor—took over. No scout or coach 
was permitted to see or speak to Jerry 
while he weighed all the offers. 

Jerry chose Ohio State for two rea- 
sons. First, it was near his home. Second, 
its scholarship offer was strictly aca- 
demic, based upon his “A” average in 
high school. 

At Ohio State, Jerry lived up to 
everything that had been written about 
him. With Jerry at center, the frosh 
team whipped the varsity regularly. In 
his soph year, Jerry led the Buckeyes 
to the national championship, averaging 
26 points and 16 rebounds a game. 

Last year, Jerry was even better. Hit- 
ting an incredible 62.3 per cent of his 


shots, Jerry averaged 24.9 points per 
game and led the country in rebound- 
ing. The Buckeyes remained unbeaten 
until the national championship game, 
when Cincinnati upset them in over- 
time. But there was little question that 
they were the No. 1 team in the land. 

“Big Luke” is now ready for his big- 
gest year. So far he has been averaging 
only 15 shots a game—which is nothing 
for a fellow with his size, eye, and 
moves. The experts think Coach Fred 
Taylor is going to turn Jerry loose this 
winter. Could be. With the Buckeyes’ 
great outside man, Larry Siegfried, 
gone, somebody will have to take up 
the scoring slack. And Jerry is the like- 
liest candidate. 

The Buckeyes have two goals. First. 
they want to avenge last year’s defeat 
by. Cincinnati. Second, they want to 
help college basketball regain the honor 
it lost by the “fixing” scandal last sea- 
son. (I attended a banquet last month 
with Jerry and that was the theme of his 
speech. ) 

Ohio State has the class, both on and 
off the court, to achieve both goals. 
Every player is a crack student. “Big 
Luke” himself leads the way with a 
near “A” average. 

The pros are in a sweat about Jerry. 
So far he has shown no interest in 
playing for pay. The Cincinnati Royals 
are on their hands and knees every 
night. They have first rights to Jerry, 
and he could make them both rich and 
powerful. Imagine Lucas teaming up 
with Oscar Robertson and Jack Twy- 
man! 

—HeErMaNn L. Mastn, Sports Editor 
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Since we are covering four weeks in 
this issue, we will get right into our 
previews of the top programs from now 
through Jan. 9, 1962. 

Wednesday, Dec. 13—NBC has the 
first Bob Hope Show of the season. 
ABC’s Close-Up will show you the 
United Nations Children’s School in 
New York 

Thursday, Dec. 14—Leonard Bern- 
stein and the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra will present a program of 
unusual Christmas music over CBS. 

Friday, Dec. 15—An NBC news spe- 
cial, “Peace Corps in Tanganyika,” will 
detail the work of this new organiza- 
tion in an African nation. 

Sunday, Dec. 17—CBS’ The Twen- 
tieth Century will devote this week's 
program to the career of Wendell Will- 
kie, Republican candidate for president 
n 1940 

Saturday, Dec. 23—ABC has a Christ- 
mas treat in “The Enchanted Nutcrack- 
er,” a special one-hour holiday fable 
starring Carol Lawrence, Robert Gou- 
let, Pierre Olaf, and Linda Canby. It 


or . “ . ~ . ” ° 
uses Tchaikovsky’s “Nutcracker Suite 


is its motif, but freely departs from it 
in both story and music. 

Sunday, Dec. 24—Most networks will 
carry quite a few Christmas Eve pro- 
from various churches, repre- 
senting various denominations. NBC 
has Fred. Waring and his Pennsylvani- 
ans in a special program of Christmas 
music called “Fred Waring’s Unforget- 
tables.” 

Tuesday, Dec. 26—The first of the 
three networks to have a_ year-end 
round-up program is ABC, with all its 
major correspondents gathered in New 
York to analyze the past year and pre- 
dict the major events of 1962. 

Monday, Jan. 1—New Year’s Day 
always means a ‘big schedule of Bowl 
Games and this year’s line-up includes 
the Orange Bowl (ABC), the Cotton 
Bowl (CBS), and the Rose and Sugar 
Bowls (NBC). NBC will also carry the 
Tournament of Roses parade earlier, 
and ABC will cover the Orange Bowl 
Powerboat Regatta for speedboats. 

Sunday, Jan. 7—Sports become big 
on Sundays, beginning this week, when 
ABC resumes its Wide World of Sports 
program. CBS will also bring back its 
Sunday Sports Spectacular and inau- 
gurate a new golfing program, This 
Wonderful World of Golf. 

—Dick KLEINER 
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New walky-talky ‘The Hook’ 
sends coded messages. 


“Let's sit this 


“Let's go over to your 
one out.” 


house and watch TV.” 


x 





“*] live right around 
the corner.” 


» 


“Let's take the long 
way home.” 


“ 
ae ¥ 


a ¥ 
“Who's the wise guy 
that swiped my laces?” 


**What are you doing 
tonight, Honey?” 


The Hook is probably the first telegraphic shoe in the world. The laces transmit your message. 
Clever little laces and very deceptive. You never really tie them, you hook them. Because The 
Hook only looks like a lace-up. It’s really a slip-on. A very handsome slip-on, a very important 


shoe, Club presidents and football heroes are talk- Thoms f\ 


ing about it. They’re talking with it too. $8.99 
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eg ERY KNOW YOUR WORLD €Feto 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on Egypt and Syria 










3. Who are the fellahin? : ee ee 


4. Egypt and Syria are separated by what country? 






5. Egypt's most important export crop is 






6. Most Egyptians and Syrians speak the —______ 






_______ language. 






7. What Syrian city is said to be the oldest con- 









tinually inhabited city in the world? - 






8. Much of Syria’s fertile land is found in the valley 










a A ee 


9. True or false? Egypt and Syria have few important 










mineral resources. —.--- >= 


10. What country controls the Suez Canal today? 










11. Egypt's ancient god-kings were called 





12. What are hieroglyphics? — ROSS Retna: 





: 13. What country was given a “mandate” to prepare 
Don Hesse in The Chicago America : 
The Wind from Syria Syria for independence? x sstiicarliaeasMliecenniiba 






14. True or false? Egypt's relations with the Soviet 
bloc have been growing progressively friendlier. 





1. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Fill in the information, based on the cartoon and 
what you read in the Unit: ; — 3 








15. Egypt's recorded history began about 
years ago. 


1. Who is the man in the cartoon? 











2. Is he trying to steady the flagpole, or to uproot it? iil. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. Why will the Aswan High Dam now under con- 
struction be of tremendous importance to Egypt's 












3. What was his ambition for the countries of the 
Arab world? eae eee 
4. What does the torn flag signify? —__ on — 






economy: ———___. : SE ne eae rer 





























5. Why is the cartoon entitled, “The Wind from 2. What differences between Egyptians and Syrians 
might explain the failure of the two countries’ merger? 






Syria”? Ce a eee ee Ae 








ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 


Fill in the information: 





1. What is the capital of Egypt? ———--_»__ RE es OR ee a NR le 


2. Which is larger in area: Egypt or Syria? —____ If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 


the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each item in 
Questions I and II. Total, 100. 
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WANTED 


ot ae Letters POINTERS 
WORLD WEEK’S FROM 
“Hall of Fame Contest” PENNY 


BY PENNY PATTERSON Dorothy Gray Teen Beauty Counselor 





A 
7 - i STF Q. My skin is very oily and breaks out in a series of tiny bumps. Do 
7 : you know any remedy for this? Ann S., Tampa. 
A. Your answer is New Scrub Set by Dorothy Gray . . . made espe- 
cially for teen-age skin problems of acne. Here’s why : First, Medicated 
Scrub Soap works deep down to rout out clogging dust, hardened oils 
and stale make-up that cause tiny bumps. And special oatmeal in- 
gredient stimulates. Next, Medicated Refining Lotion keeps 
Great Americans. And you may troublesome skin bacteria in check . . . refines pores for a 
win a cash prize! finer, brighter look. Finally, Medicated Blemish Cream (now 
Just send us a letter (of 200 cae | in ‘a handy tube) helps conceal and clear up trouble 
words or less) telling us in your yy spots! Use the set daily for beautiful results. 
own words who YOU think 


aens Be Se he Be Ore Q. My hair is baby-fine . . . has no “body” so it won't hold a curl. My 


and the reasons for your choice. : =. 
You may select any Great mother suggested I try a permanent... but I’m scared to try gust 


American—man or woman, na- any old kind. Could you help me? Pat D., New York. 
tive-born or naturalized. There 
are only two qualifications: (1) A. Try Ogilvie Home Permanent by Dorothy Gray . . . a home per- 
aaa ag — have —_ manent developed by famous Ogilvie Sisters . . . world’s leading hair 
ee ee ee ae ee specialists for 50 years. It’s safe, gentle, salon-tested . .. 
(2) he or she must not be one ate : ‘ 
actually conditions as it curls! It starts-with Pre-Perm 


of the 89 Great Americans al- rg mage 
ready elected to the Hall of .-. a conditioner that puts your hair in top shape to 


Fame (see listing in any stand- “take” a perm. The Cream Waving Lotion permits ty 


ERE’S your chance to 
nominate YOUR candi- 
date for the Hall of Fame for 





ard almanac). you to control the waving action for your hair type 
The best letters will be pub- and the amount of cur] you want. Then Creme Neu- 
lished in Say What You Please, tralizer conditions as it curls. With Ogilvie Home Y jl Sad 
our Letters to the Editor col- Permanent even baby-fine hair gains body for asoft, iW 
— World Week will send r- shining wave with “spring”. 
$5 cash award to the writers of 


the winning letters. 
“This contest is open to all Q. Why, oh why, must medicated make-ups look and smell so medi- 


students in Grades 7 through cated? Toni D., Los Angeles. 
12 in any public, private, or 
parochial school in the United A. There’s a new medicated make-up that keeps medication a secret 
States and its possessions. Be between you and your mirror. It’s fragrant. It’s smooth. It gives your 
creme omg a complexion a velvet-soft glow while it gives your skin a medicated 
hool Ad 4 all lett On beauty treatment. It’s called Velveteen by Dorothy Gray 

your school. ress etters cas : : , 
to: Editor, World Week, 33 ; \ and it’s the most flattering thing that’s happened to girls 
West 42nd St., New York 36, > since the first compliment was given. It comes in five 
New York. _sensational shades and two formulas — a Foundation in a 
tube for a flawless, natural look . .. and pressed-powder 

» Compact for a new matte finish. 
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Gay Head 


Q. Can you tell me why popular 
girls are popular and how I can be 
one of them? 


A. In high school, “popularity” seems 
to mean the approval of a particular 
group, a clique usually. But, for all 
its seeming power, this clique is not 
always approved by those on the out- 
side. Outsiders frequently envy the 
spotlight on the clique, but frequently 
don't approve of the behavior of the in- 
dividual members. 

Not long ago we received a letter 
in which a girl said: 

“The popular girl is always with 
the other popular girls. These girls are 
the ones who are always noticed. Boys 
always want to dance with them. They 
are always invited to parties and seem 
to have the most fun.” 

She goes on to say: 

“I have tried to be popular by 
hanging around with these girls, but 
they talk about me behind my back 
and ignore me.” 

This is a common dilemma—you want 
to be liked by others, but a certain 
group seems to have a monopoly on 
“popularity.” Even though the group 


Auk Gay Head 


may have undesirable qualities, such as 
cattiness and snobbery, getting into it 
seems to be the only way of being liked. 

But did you ever analyze why the 
members of this clique are “popular”? 
Sometimes the members of a clique 
are not liked for what they are—even 
among themselves. They sometimes 
serve only as bolsters to each other's 
ego. They don’t always have the most 
fun. They often feel bullied by the 
group, dared to do things they don’t 
want to do, harassed by jealousies and 
rumors. 

Some boys date only girls in a clique, 
because they haven't reached the age 
of discernment when they like a girl 
for her individual character. They need 
a stamp of approval and figure: “If 
other boys have dated her, I'll be con- 
sidered all right if I date her.” 

This kind of “popularity” is a super- 
ficial, foolish thing. Not all teen-agers 
or teen-age groups, of course, operate 
on this principle. Many can appreciate 
group approval without either bowing 
down before it or refusing to look be- 
yond their mutual admiration society. 

You should realize that being outside 
a particular group is not the same as 
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being unpopular. Different groups value 
different qualities. You must decide 
what qualities you admire and try to 
adopt only those. 

Before this, you must accept your- 
self, discover your good qualities, for- 
mulate a set of principles and live by 
them. You must be true to yourself 
before you can really offer anything 
to,a group. 

Perhaps a particular group isn’t worth 
efforts to be accepted. Even if it is, 
don’t try to ooze your way into it by 
being a “yes man.” Seek out particular 
individuals who interest you. Show 
them your interest, curiosity, vitality, 
and sense of humor. 

» Realize that securing approval doesn’t 
happen overnight. Human beings are 
sometimes suspicious creatures. They 
have to get used to others before they 
confide in or express approval of them. 

Remember that “popularity” differs 
from place to place and from time to 
time. Many girls and boys, who at one 
time felt inferior because they didn’t 
fit a certain brand of “popularity,” have 
later had many friends and dates. They 
discovered they weren’t inferior at all. 
They simply hadn't adopted a passing 
style, or their classmates hadn’t been 
mature enough to look for individuality 
in friendship. 


What's on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, school, 
or family problems? If you have a ques- 
tion which you'd like to have answered 
in “Ask Gay Head,” send it to: Gay 
Head, World Week, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Questions of 
greatest interest will be discussed in 
future columns. Sorry, no answers by 
letter. 





How Would. 
You Solve tt’? 


Ricochet 


“GO OUT FOR A PASS,” called 
Harry Anderson, as he fingered the 
lacing of a football. 

Dennis ‘Trimbell darted down the 
street, looking back over his shoulder 
for the spiraling pigskin. Smack! He had 
it! Swinging around, he yelled, “Okay, 
start running.” 

As Harry loped forward, Dennis pre- 
tended to be a sports announcer. In a 
nasal tone he droned rapidly, “Last 
quarter; score is tied; 30 seconds to go, 
and Anderson is going out for a pass 
from Trimbell. The crowd is roaring.” 

Dennis heaved the ball and contin- 


ued, “There it goes! That Trimbell has 
a terrific arm. It looks like Anderson 
may not reach the ball.” 

Harry, trying to gauge the flight of 
the ball, swerved over somebody’s lawn. 
The ball was coming down ahead of 
him. He reached out with fingers stiff 
from the cold air. For a split second he 
thought he had it, but the football 
ricocheted off his fingers and hit the 
corner of a window in the house behind 
him. 

When Harry heard the tinkle of glass, 
he stopped only long enough to scoop 
up the football, then continued run- 
ning. “Let's get out of here,” he panted 
as he passed Dennis. 

Dennis grabbed his arm and said, 
“Shouldn’t you say something to the 
people who live in that house?” 

“Me?” cried Harry. “Weren't you the 
one who threw the ball?” 

“Sure, but it bounced off your fingers, 
not mine.” 


1. Do you think the boys expected 


a window would get broken? Do you 
think they meant any harm? Do you 
think that “boys will be boys,” and that, 
therefore, the incident ought to be ig- 
nored? 

2. Why were the boys friendly at 
the beginning, yet quarrelsome at the 
end? Who is at fault—Harry? Dennis? 
No one? Both? What should each boy 
do? 

3. If you owned a house, would you 
want to know how your window was 
broken? Would you want to put new 
glass in? Would you want to pay for 
it? Should you pay for it? 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 
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Boom! 
From way down in my cranium, 
[ this prediction make: 
That if you eat uranium, 
You'll get atomic ache. 


What a Beat 


The bopster was sitting on a park 
bench with his girl one night when sud- 
denly fire engines came roaring by with 
their sirens screaming. 

“Listen, cat!” said the bopster. 
“They're playing our song.” 

Cornell Widow 


Screwy 


Two men were building a house. One 
kept picking up nails, looking at them 
and keeping some while throwing others 
away. 

“Why are you throwing away those 
nails?” asked his companion. 

“Because they’re pointed the wrong 
way, and have heads on the wrong 
ends ° 

“You fool,” said the other man. “Those 


re for the other side of the house!” 
Iowa Green Gander 


nails a 


Ambitious 


A psychiatrist had had a patient 
under analysis for some time. Finally 
the day came when he felt the patient 
was ready to go back to normal life. 

“Now that we've cleared up your 
troubles,” said the psychiatrist, “what 
do you plan to do?” 

“Well,” said the ex-patient, “I've 
passed my bar examinations, so I may 
try to work up a law practice. Then 
again, I took a lot of drama in college, 
so I might try acting.” 

He paused and thought for a moment. 

“Then, on the other hand,” he con- 


tinued, “I may be a teakettle.” 
Stanford Chaparral 





Crossword Puzzle 
RIDIE 
EIR 


Answers to Last Week's 
TEIMElSlAlv 
Lie 6|L\Alc 
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Go, Van Gogh 


A self-made millionaire returned from 
a trip abroad. He was asked by a cul- 
tured friend whether he had managed 
to pick up a Picasso or a Van Gogh. 

“Naw,” said the traveler. “They're all 
left-hand drive, and besides I've already 
got three cars.” 
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Touche 
Little girl (to father): “When Jack 
Kennedy was your age, he was Presi- 
dent.” 
Father: “Yes, and when Shirley 
Temple was your age, she was a mil- 


lionaire.” 
Simi Herald 





Ohio Sundial 


Keep This in Mind 
When a boy breaks a date, 
He usually has to. 
When a girl breaks a date, 
She usually has two. 


Washington Columns 
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FRIENDSHIP 
DEPT. F-45 QUINCY 69, MASS. 


25 S54 
orn GOror $2 
plus 25¢ shipping 





Embarrassed 
by blemishes* 

that Keep 
coming back? 


Blemishes’ go aviary —stny away 
with new Noxzema Skin Lotion! 


Exclusive antiseptic formula medicates as it penetrates to kill 
blemish-making bacteria by the millions. Actually nae 
you grow clear, smooth, “new-born” skin! Ar 


In clinical tests, 8 out of 10 cases of *surface blem- 
ishes cleared up or improved—and didn’t come back— 


with regular Noxzema Lotion care. 


Noxzema Lotion works in your skin, not just on it, 


to “uncork” clogged pores and blackheads .. . 


helps 


clear up blemishes as no mere “cover-up” can. And 


there’s no caking, no peeling! 


So for a clear, “new-born” complexion, get new 


greaseless Noxzema Skin Lotion today. 


if It’s from Noxzema—it's good for your skin! 











PROVED IN TESTS ON TEENAGE SKIN 
In clinical tests on teenagers with surface blemishes pystules (pus-forming blemishes) 
4 dermatologists reported the following types of 
blemishes cleared or remarkably improved: 


Blackheads: 88.3% 


a. Moderate: 85.7% 
b. Extreme: 66.7% 
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CECE CRORE 
To All of Our Readers 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 


No issues during Christmas vacation. 
See you again January 10, 1962. 


Fight TB 














Use Christmas Seals 


Will Get There Faster If You 
SHOP AND MAIL EARLY! 

To Distant Points, by December 10th 
For Local Delivery, by December 16th 
Address Legibly — Include Postal Zone 
Number and Your Return Address — 
Wrap Packages Securely — and . . 

MAIL EARLY! 


10 GENUINE COINS 7: 
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Australian Information Service 


“Glory to God in the highest and on 
earth peace” are the reverent words on 
a Christmas stamp recently issued by 


| the Australian Post Office. The stamp is 


a U. S. Plastic Proof Set | 


Holaer—$1.00" a ES RY You will be thrilled. All | 


to approval service applicants sending in 5¢ for postage 
TATHAM STAMP COMPANY. Springfield 92, aes. 





WALLET 
PHOTOS 


Just send any size 
graduation photo, 

snapshot or neg- 

ative with $1.00 

for 30 Beauti- 
tone® wallet 

Photos. Each 21/2 

x3¥% inch photo 

is made on 

double - weight, 

silk finish, por- 

trait paper. We 

pay postage and 

return original. Money back 
guarantee. 60 for $2.00, 
100 for $3.00. For super 
speed service add 25c. 


CCC RERTEHHEHHEHHEEEE 


I BEAUTITONE®) PHOTOS 
q Dept. 27, Green Bay, Wis. 


1; am enciosi 
§ negative wn will 


—— photo, snapshot org 
returned unharmed. 1 

| 5) 30 wallet photos from one pose, $1. post paid.! 

10 60 wallet photos from one pose, $2. post paid. 

1 CD 100 wallet photos from one pose, $3. post paid. 

10 For Super-Speed Service add 25c. 

' NAME 








4 city. ZONE 
4 crate 


bamawonwawaanaeaneaaeaen! 











a ean, Gonele lc ae Deleon “p printed in a warm brown color, and is 
our ristmas n | 


designed to resemble an open prayer 
book, decorated like a medieval manu- 
script. A Nativity scene appears on the 
left side of the stamp. A blue stamp in 
this same design has also been issued 
by Norfolk Island, an island belonging 
to Australia and located between New 
Caledonia and New Zealand. 


Wesley Associates 


In keeping with the holiday season, 
five child welfare semi-postals have been 
issued by the Netherlands for use on 
holiday mail. Using cutout designs, 
these stamps show favorite festivals of 
Dutch children. In season order, the 
stamps portray: “Sinterklaas” (Santa 
Claus), with Saint Nicholas, patron 
saint of children, astride a horse; “Drie- 
koningen” (The Three Kings) depicting 
the Three Wise Men bearing gifts to 
the Christ Child; “Palmpasen” (Palm 
Sunday), with a boy and girl carrying 
decorations made of palm leaves; “Pink- 
steren” (Whitsuntide) featuring chil- 
dren with garlands celebrating the 
Christian festival which begins the 
seventh Sunday after Easter; “Sint 
Maarten” or Saint Martin’s Day. 

Each year the Netherlands issues 
semi-postals for child welfare. Two 
numbers are usually printed on a semi- 
postal. The cost of the stamp is the sum 
of these two numbers added together. 
The second number shows the part of 
the stamp’s cost that the government 
will use to buy food, clothing, and 


| medical care for needy Dutch children. 


—M. RONAN 
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Tale of Two Countries 
(Continued from page 12) 
they have been used to strong rulers. 
Taking little interest in politics, they 
seem content to let Nasser manage the 
country as he likes. 


The 4,607,000 Syrians are a quite 
different breed. Unlike the Egyptians, 
they are very interested in politics— 
and highly vocal on the subject. They 
do not enjoy being bossed by powerful 
rulers. 

Whereas Egypt is noted for its ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty, Syria 
has long had a large middle class of 
merchants, farmers, and craftsmen. “And 
while the Egyptians are notable home- 
bodies, the Syrians have “itchy feet.” 
Syrian immigrants can be found in 
nearly every country on earth. 

The Syrians inhabit a land about the 
area of North Dakota, separated from 
Egypt by’ the Jewish state of Israel. 
Syria has its share of deserts and rugged 
mountains. Nevertheless, about one 
third of its area—mostly along the sea- 
coast and in the fertile valley of the 
Euphrates River—is suitable for farm- 
ing. Wheat, barley, and cotton are 
grown on sprawling ranch-like farms. 
There are also many orchards of apples, 
figs, and apricots. 

Ordinarily Syria, unlike Egypt, has 
no problem feeding its population. It 
even manages to export sizable amounts 
of wheat and barley. But for the past 
three years, Syria has suffered from a 
soil-scorching drought. Last year it grew 
only one fourth enough wheat to supply 
its own needs. 

Droughts may be less of a problem 
when a long-planned dam is built on the 
Euphrates River. West Germany has 
loaned Syria $200,000,000 toward con- 
struction of the dam, said to equal the 
Aswan High Dam in importance. 

Like Egypt, Syria lacks mineral re- 
sources—although it does have a little 
petroleum and iron ore. Industry is only 
making a start in Syria. Textile, soap, 
and cement plants are found in Aleppo 
(pop. 400,000), the country’s business 
and industrial capital. , 

The political and cultural capital of 
Syria is Damascus (pop. 395,000), 
founded about 4,000 years ago. Resi- 
dents of Damascus claim that it is the 
oldest continually inhabited city in the 
world. Damascus is also noted for the 
“Street Which Is Called Straight.” Men- 
tioned in the Bible, this narrow thor- 
oughfare is one of the crookedest streets 
imaginable! 

It was in Damascus this fall that an 
event took place which has changed the 
history of both Syria and Egypt (see 
“The [No Longer] United Arab Re- 
public,” pp. 14-16). 





how quiet is quiet ? 


Cats are notoriously silent in their singularly feline way. But even the 
most stealthily treading tomcat could take lessons from the men at 
Ford Motor Company whose job it is to track down and suppress 
unwanted noise in vehicles. 

At our Ford Research and Engineering Center in Dearborn, engineers 
have created a unique room without echoes, virtually duplicating the 
perfect stillness that exists miles above the earth's surface. 

The “Silent Room", as we call it, is a chamber utilizing fiber-glass 
wedges as sonic “blotters” to soak up noise emanating from subjects 
undergoing developmental tests. In this acoustically sterile environ- 
ment, electronic instruments seek out the source of vibrations, 
rattles, rumbles and squeaks so that they can be eliminated in 
production. 

This scientific approach to silence is but a tiny facet of the many- 
sided program of pure and applied research which goes on daily at 
Ford Motor Company. /t is another example of Ford's leadership 
through scientific research and engineering. 
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CONVENTION ISSUE 


In this issue, Scholastic Teacher 
presents the highlights of the 1961 
Thanksgiving conventions of Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English, and the National Council 
for Geographic Education. 

It is the work of a score of Scho- 

staff members who covered 
conventions first-hand in the 


lastic 
the 


cities of Philadelphia and Chicago. 


HICAGO—The social studies curricu- 
lum is on the brink of its first major 
reorganization in half a century. Here, 
over the Thanksgiving weekend, a rec- 
ord 3,000 delegates to the 41st annual 
meeting of the National Council for the 
Social Studies were given a blueprint to 
reconstruct the social sciences at the 
elementary and secondary school levels. 
Eight specialists—at the behest of the 
NCSS and the American Council of 
Learned Societies—presented “position 
papers” making recommendations for 
the content of the social science curric- 
ulum. 

The eight were: Ben W. Lewis, 
Oberlin College, economics; Preston E. 
James, Syracuse Univ., geography; Jo- 
seph R. Strayer, Princeton Univ., his- 
tory; Norton E. Long, Northwestern 
Univ., political science; Douglas Oliver, 
Harvard Univ., anthropology; Gresham 
M. Sykes, Dartmouth College, sociol- 
ogy; Hyman Kublin, Brooklyn College, 
on the Far East; and Michael B. Petro- 
vich, Univ. of Wisconsin, on Russia. 

In addition to these eight, John 
Jarolimek of U.C.L.A. made recommen- 
dations on the social studies curriculum 
for the elementary school level. 

Following formal presentations of the 
papers, special panels discussed the 
implications of the recommendations 
for instruction. 

The scholars will now make revisions 
in their papers on the basis of teachers’ 

(NCSS continues on page 4-T) 
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eg ten much geography 
should be taught in high school? 
What kind? At what levels? How far 
should geographers go in drawing up 
curriculum recommendations for high 
schools? 

The Curriculum Guide Committee 
of the National Council for Geographic 
Education is wrestling with these ques- 
tions following indecisive debate on 
them at the Council’s 47th annual meet- 
ing. About 450 teachers and geogra- 
phers from 28 states and Canada at- 
tended the Thanksgiving weekend ses- 
sions here in Philadelphia. 

The problem of the high school geog- 
raphy curriculum is actually part of a 
larger task, undertaken by NCGE last 
year. This is a consideration of the 
entire school geography program from 
kindergarten through 12th grade. Pre- 
liminary recommendations, with em- 
phasis on the elementary school, are 
summarized below. 

The Curriculum Guide Committee 
was born out of a challenge to the 
NCGE at its 1960 meeting hurled by 
Dr. Arthur W. Foshay of Columbia 
Univ. Teachers College: “Create a new 
subject called geography.” Foshay 
pointed out that scholars in other areas, 
such as the sciences and mathematics, 
were analyzing the basic structure of 
their disciplines in cooperation with 
curriculum planners, and developing 
new curricula. 

(NCGE continues on page 2-T) 
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HILADELPHIA—Federal aid is neces- 
Par to upgrade the teaching of 
English. This was the keynote of U.S. 
Commissioner of Education Sterling 
McMurrin’s address at the NCTE’s 51st 
annual convention held here over the 
Thanksgiving weekend. 

Speaking at the convention’s annual 
banquet, he said: “The necessity of up- 
grading materials used . . . and improv- 
ing the teaching of English as a most 
crucial and vital subject . . . cannot be 
done by small local districts without the 
assistance of the government. We are 
guilty of distortion in pouring funds 
into technology and failing to support 
disciplines which contribute to mental, 
moral, spiritual, and even military 
strengths.” 

McMurrin did not believe, however, 
that it would be wise to cut back com- 
mitments to science and technology. 
“All I'm arguing for,” he said, “is that 
it is high time our people grasped the 
real meaning of the character and 
quality of our nation, and that it is 
not to be found only in the stabil- 
ity of an economy or the technology 
of its machines. It is cultivated by 
and expressed in great poetry, great 
literature, religion, philosophy, music, 
and art.” 

The NCTE’s Committee on Resolu- 
tions regretted that English was not 
included in an extension of the National 
Defense Education Act. But Congres- 

(NCTE continues on page 10-T) 
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Wilhelmina Hill of the U.S. Office 
of Education, a member of the NCGE 
executive board, was named chairman 
of the Curriculum Guide Committee. 

This committee’s final report—aimed 
“to assist state and local school sys- 
tems, as well as individual teachers, in 
the development of geographic learn- 
ing’—is to be made at next vear's 
NCGE meeting in Chicago. 

A “progress report” made to this 
years meeting urged emphasis at all 
school levels on “the description and 
interpretation of the nature-made (phys- 
ical) and man-made environments with 
an emphasis placed on the interplay 
between the elements of each environ- 
ment and between the two environ- 
ments,” with the aim of “helping pupils 
think geographically.” 

The following “suggested sequences” 
were listed: 
>Kindergarten and Grade 1: Home and 
away. 
PGrade 2: 
beyond. 
Grade 3: Communities 
vironments. 


Grade 4: Choice of (a) life in com- 


Local 


neighborhood and 


and their en- 
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munities located in varying physical 
and cultural environment situations, (b) 
geography of the home state, or (c) 
type communities in the United States. 
Grade 5: Choice of (a) United States 
and its possessions and Canada, (b) 
United States, or (c) Western Hemi- 
sphere. 
Grade 6: Choice of (a) 
ica, (b) Canada and Latin 
(c) Eastern Hemisphere, (d) Latin 
America, Africa south of the Sahara, 
and Australia, or (e) Europe and Asia. 
Grade 7: Choice of (a) Eurasia, (b) 
Eastern Hemisphere, (c) Europe, the 
U.S.S.R., North Africa, and Arctic 
Ocean area, (d) Our United States in 
the Working World, (e) Europe and 
North Africa, or (f) Europe and the 
U.S.S.R. 
Grade 8: Choice of (a) local commu- 
and the U.S. in their larger 
settings and world rela- 
United States and World 
patterns, (c) topical study of the 
United States, (d) Asia and U.S.S.R., 
or (e) Asia as a whole and the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans. 

Suggested units for the 
being prepared. 


Latin Amer- 
America, 


nity, state, 
geographic 
tions, (b) 


various 
topics are 
PFor grades 9-12 the 
stated: 

“During these 9-12 inclusive, 
high school students deserve oppor- 
tunities to achieve definite geography 
learnings, knowledge, competencies, 
and attitude and behavior outcomes 
concentrated on World Geography. At 
least one such course should be avail- 
able for all students in each senior 
high school. Other studies might well 
concentrate on given World Patterns 
of Economic Geography; Geography 
of Strategic Areas; Geography of 
World Cultures; and specific problems 
in Natural and World Political Geog- 
raphy, as well as Geography and Earth 
and Space Science. The following 
courses are suggested: 

“World Geography; Physical Geog- 
raphy (earth science); Economic Geog- 
raphy; Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources; Geography of Selected Areas; 
World Political Geography.” 

At the section meeting where Dr. 
Hill presented the progress report, sev- 
eral teachers disagreed with the high 
school section of the report. It was ar- 
gued that the developmental sequence 
should be carried through high school, 
and that school administrators are eager 
for more specific guidance on what to 
include in high school geography stud- 
ies. Some speakers felt that too low a 
minimum objective had been set in the 
proposal for a single World Geography 
course in high school. 

On the other hand, others pointed 
out that so little geography is now 
taught in high school that obtaining 


progress report 


years, 
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even one full-year required geography 
course would be a gain. Some speakers 
believed it would be futile to campaign 
for specific types of geography courses at 
specific levels of high school, because ad- 
ministrators would not be sympathetic. 

The Curriculum Guide Committee 
but was itself unable 
to resolve the problem of the high 
school curriculum. A subcommittee 
headed by Mary Viola Phillips of the 
Pittsburgh was directed to 
possible  se- 


convened later, 


Univ. of 
draw up a number of 
quences for high school geography and 
circulate these to members of the full 
committee. 

In presenting the interim report, Dr. 
Hill pointed out that some of the pro- 
posed curriculum materials are to be 
tried out soon in the New York City 
urea. 

A book on geography teaching meth- 
ods is planned, and work is already 
under way on a Curriculum Guide for 
Geographic Education. It will cover, 
among other topics: suggested  se- 
quences (following the grade-by-grade 
outline above); geographic skills; eval- 
uation of geographic learning; _ re- 
source material that is available; use of 
new media and techniques. 

Clyde Kohn of the State Univ. of 
will write the chapter on new 
media and techniques. It is expected 
to be based on the work of a joint com- 
mittee of the NCGE and the Associa- 
tion of American Geographers. Kohn is 
co-chairman of this committee, which 
y a Ford Foundation grant 
and has as its objective the improve- 
ment of high school geography. This 
committee aims to produce a video tape 
course, emphasizing world geography, 
that could be presented as film or on 
television. “Trial runs” of parts of the 
proposed course are expected in some 
schools during the 1962-63 school year. 

At a section meeting of the NCGE 
meeting, William D. Pattison of 
U.C.L.A. reviewed a “working paper 
he is preparing on the first phase of 
the TV course plan. He said the chiet 
emphasis would be on these points: 
geography of the physical environ- 
ment; the geographic organization of 
plants and nondomestic animals; the 
geographic organization of human 
groups; contemporary problems and 
policies having to do with improving 
man’s relationship to the Earth—such 
as conservation programs. 

Also under the Ford Foundation 
grant, a diagnostic test is being pre- 
pared to evaluate the geographic 
knowledge of students entering high 
school. 

Another aspect of “new media” is 
programmed learning, which was dis- 
cussed at a section meeting by J. D. 
McAulay of Pennsylvania State Univ. 
He said it seems possible to build ma- 


lowa 


is aided 
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chine programs for grades one to six 
to develop geographical skills, knowl- 
edge, and understandings. “Factual 
information is more readily adaptable 
to machine instruction than are other 
outcomes of learning such as attitudes, 
values, concepts, skills, problem-solv- 
ing techniques, creative expression, and 


personality integration,” he said. 


New Officers 


Although nearly all officers and 
executive board members of NCGE 
are college professors, incoming Presi- 
dent Mamie L. Anderzhon has devoted 
nearly all of her career to public school 
teaching—and she has been teaching 
since she was 17. She taught seventh 
and eighth grade geography for years 
at Oak Park, Ill. This year she left 
Oak Park to join the staff of Indiana 
State College at Indiana, Pa. Miss An- 
derzhon succeeds Jewell Phelps of 
George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
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Other officers elected were: First 
vice-president: Sidney E. Ekblaw, 
Univ. of Kansas City (Mo.); second 
vice-president, Herbert H. Gross, Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
Ill.; secretary (re-elected), Lorrin G. 
Kennamer Jr., Univ. of Texas, Austin, 
Tex.: treasurer (re-elected), Elizabeth 
Eiselen, Wellesley (Mass.) College. 
New executive board members are: 
Florence Hanson, District of Columbia 
Teachers College; Daniel Jacobson, 
Montclair (N.J.) State College; Ker- 
mit M. Laidig, Illinois State Normal 
Univ., Normal, Ill. 


NCGE Awards 


The Council’s highest award—the an- 
nual Distinguished Service Award, 
which always honors a long career of 
service to geography—went this year 
to Dr. Samuel Van Valkenburg of Clark 
Univ., Worcester, Mass. 

Awards for writing on geographic 
subjects went to: Miss Mabel L. Mc- 
Girr of the Montgomery County, Md., 
public schools; Robert L. Kingsbury 
and George H. T. Kimble of Indiana 
Univ. 


Certification Lag 


“Shocking.” That was the comment 
of Wilhelmina Hill of the U.S. Office 
of Education on results of a survey on 
teacher certification requirements in 
geography. Mary Viola Phillips of the 
Univ. of Pittsburgh, carried out the 
survey. She said it indicated only 15 
states that require specific geography 
courses for elementary school teachers 
of geography and only 10 states that 
have such requirements for high school 
geography teachers. 

In some cases, it was stated, even 
these requirements are by-passed by 
the acceptance for certification of 
other social studies courses. 


They Said It 


Mamie L. Anderzhon: “There was 
never a time when there was greater 
need to focus on what geography can 
offer. Distances are shrinking from 
measurements in miles to measurements 
in time. In this ever-expanding world, 
with wider and higher horizons, great- 
er understanding is needed of geogra- 
phy in such areas as water supplies, 
resources, cropland use.” 

Dr. Leo Steg of the General Electric 
Missile and Space Center, in Philadel- 
phia, chief speaker at the NCGE ban- 
quet: “Teachers must prepare students 
for the idea of a universe teeming 
with other life that may well contact 
us in our lifetime—life that may be much 
superior, much farther along in the state 
of evolution, than life on earth.” 
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comments and reactions. The position 
papers will be published in book form 
next spring. 

From that point on, major financial 
support will be needed to implement 
the program as mapped out by the 
specialists. The NCSS is expected to 
press for foundation support. One pos- 
sibility: a modest foundation grant early 
next year to map the details of a spe- 
cific program. This might then be fol- 
lowed by more substantial financial 
backing. 

The last major social studies curricu- 
lum revision occurred in 1917 under the 
NEA’s Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of the Secondary School. 


The Disciplines 


>The Teaching of History: Dr. Joseph 
R. Strayer of Princeton Univ. presented 
a position paper on the teaching of his- 
tory at the History Assembly, which 
was discussed by an afternoon panel. 
Strayer showed why history should have 
dominance among the various social 
disciplines because it prepares students 
to handle complex problems. High 
school history studies have been broadly 
divided between U.S. history and “non- 
American” history. The former has the 
advantage of being compulsory in most 
high school curriculums and is, he de- 
clared, by and large taught better than 
it was 30 years ago. It has been weak- 
ened, however, by repetition at various 
grade levels, which can perhaps be best 
attacked by concentration on colonial 
and early American history in the ele- 
mentary grades, and on post-1860 de- 
velopments in the senior high school. 
Economic and scientific history have not 
generally been taught so well as polit- 
ical and military. 

As to world history, usually not a re- 
quired course, Strayer estimated that 
about 50 per cent of high school stu- 
dents may be exposed to some form of 
it. The students are not a “captive audi- 
ence.” Many of them do not go to col- 
lege, and obtain their only contact with 
the non-Western world at this time. We 
are doing our poorest job in this field, 
he fears, both in high school and col- 
lege. In view of the mass of material to 
be covered, the only solution is to in- 
sist on doing a few things well, and let 
the rest go. One possibility is the “post- 
holing” technique of selecting a few 
characteristic cultures, both ancient and 
modern, and giving them intensive 
treatment. Another is to start at the end 
of the medieval period and present a 
comprehensive treatment of modern his- 
tory, including the Age of Enlighten- 
ment, the 18th century revolutions, and 
the 19th century impact of Western 


powers on Asia, Africa, and Latin 


America. 


Teaching of Geography: The geog- 
raphy factor in the social studies pro- 
gram is receiving increasing attention 
from NCSS direction-finders. Not that 
they have ignored geography, but what 
with the complications of arranging 
workable collaboration with the Nation- 
al Council for Geographic Education 
and the shortage of geography special- 
ists in NCSS, there has been an under- 
playing of geography in the Council's 
earlier deliberations, a reflection of its 
decline in the curricula. 

Eight years ago, NCSS and the geog- 
raphy teachers (then called the Nation- 
al Council of Geography Teachers) 
held a joint meeting in Buffalo, N.Y. 
There hasn't been one since. But NCSS 
is not letting jurisdictional concerns in- 
terfere with the job of setting up a re- 
formed social studies curriculum, with 
geography having equal representation 
with other branches of the social sci- 
ences. 

Among geographers who see their 
subject “not restricted to the study of 
the relations of man to his physical and 
biotic environment” is Preston James of 
Syracuse Univ., who spoke on “The 
Concepts and Content of Modern Geog- 
raphy.” To him, as to Clyde Kohn of 
lowa State and others who have widened 
the horizons of geography teachers over 
the past decade, “there is a growing de- 
mand that schools should provide a 
more effective treatment of world af- 
fairs, and better understanding of the 
significance of the arrangement of peo- 
ple, resources, and political organiza- 
tion in the modern world. . . . 

James continued: “The processes of 
rapid and revoluntary change now 
sweeping over the earth must be exam- 
ined not only as the continuing results 
of historical trends, but also as forces 
working on the varied habitats of the 
earth, to create contrasts from place to 
place that are an essential part of world 
understanding. This is the unique con- 
tribution of geography to the social 
studies. 

“The regional concept constitutes the 
core of geography,” James said. “This 
concept holds that the face of the earth 
can be marked off in distinctive areas 
of distinctive character, which are 
homogenous in terms of specific cri- 
teria. Since no two points on the face 
of the earth are identical, no area— 
even a small one—can be entirely uni- 
form and homogenous. 

“One of the traditional ways of or- 
ganizing the elementary and secondary 
curriculum in geography is based on 
the concept of the continents. Long ago 
the organization of world geography— 
or world history—into units dealing sep- 
arately with Europe, Asia, Africa, etc.— 
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by continents—ceased to be effective, 
and today only contributes to continued 
obscurity. A similar difficulty arises from 
the divisions between North America 
and South America.” 

James would apply the culture con- 
cept in the teaching of geography. He 
observed that “the concept of culture 
is derived from the field on anthropol- 
ogy. It refers to the aggregate of the 
thoughts and deeds of the people. It 
summarizes their attitudes, objectives, 
and technical skills, their languages and 
religions, their patterns of thought and 
action. Culture is learned behavior. Cul- 
ture traits are taught to children by 
parents, or picked up from contempo- 
raries, or developed by the education 
process. 

“The world’s major culture regions, 
for statistical reasons, are defined in 
terms of whole countries, even where 
the culture boundary actually bisects a 
country, as in the case of Sudan. The 
conditions or problems which charac- 
terize any one region are most clearly 
developed at the core of the region, and 
towards its margins there are transi- 
tional areas where the individual states 
might be assigned to either of two 
neighboring regions (for example, Pak- 
istan). The focus of attention should 
not be on the regional boundaries, but 
on the regional cores.” 

James would offer geography in 
eight cultural regions, as follows: 

(1) European. (2) Anglo American. 
(3) Latin American. (4) North African- 
Southwest Asian. (5) Oriental (South 
Asian, Southeast Asian, East Asian). 
(6) Soviet. (7) African (south of the 
Sahara). (8) Pacific (Australia-New 
Zealand, Oceanic). 


»Teaching Economics: “My plea is for 
an economic understanding that will 
work to sustain and strengthen democ- 
racy—not alone because a better eco- 
nomic world will result, but because 
under our system of government by the 
governed, the lives of all who partici- 
pate will be made fuller and richer.” 
The speaker was Dr. Ben Lewis of 
Oberlin College at the Assembly on 
Economics—at which Lewis presented 
the “position paper” on economics. 
“Economics is a social study,” Lewis 
stressed. “Good citizenship needs good 
economic education—straight, not cut 
nor specially ‘seasoned.’ Economic un- 
derstanding is essential in a democratic 
society, for government by the governed 
can be disastrous if economic issues are 
not understood or misunderstood.” 
Lewis cited unemployment, economic 
growth, automation, and foreign trade 
competition as just a few of the eco- 
nomic issues which are directly related 
to social studies. He praised the report 
of the National Task Force on Eco- 
nomic Education for providing the 
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“guidelines” for means to strengthen 
economic education in the secondary 
schools. [See Oct. 25, 1961, Scholastic 
Teacher. ] 

“Our economy has not yet been put 
to the really telling test,” he declared, 
“but it may come in the 1970’s—and the 
students we are teaching now will be 
the voters then. Democracy may have 
squeezed by in the 1930's, but we have 
no guarantee we'll be so lucky in the 
70's unless we strengthen economic ed- 
ucation.” 

Fear of teaching comparative eco- 
nomic systems—especially where Com- 
munism is concerned—was attacked by 
Lewis. “We need to know about Com- 
munism and other systems—and how 
they work—if students are to reach in- 
formed conclusions as members of a 
democratic society.” 

At a follow-up panel session, Prof. 
Lawrence Senesh of Purdue Univ. at- 
tacked the lack of teaching about eco- 
nomic issues in social studies courses. 
For example, Senesh cited Latin Amer- 
ica. “In an age when Castro is revolting 
and others are perhaps getting ready 
to revolt, many schools are still teach- 
ing about Latin America only in terms 
of where bananas or sugar are pro- 
duced—not the problems that count, 
such as distribution of income, econom- 
ic growth, population increases, etc. 
Senesh also noted that “students should 
be able to deal with ‘hot’ materials in 
the classroom.” 


PTeaching Anthropology: Harvard's 
Douglas Oliver told NCSS delegates 
that he was not certain whether anthro- 
pology should be taught as a separate 
subject in high school. The subject is a 
kind of “catch-all” for other disciplines 
but ignored by them. It covers “history of 
history-less people government of 
stateless communities economics 
of non-market economies . . . social re- 
lations of simple societies . . . and aes- 
thetics of so-called primitive societies.” 

Material from anthropology, Oliver 
said, could easily be incorporated into 
other disciplines. History might deal 
with such matters as natural history 
cycles, man’s “prehistoric” era, the age 
of tools, the rise of agriculture, and the 
peopling of the Western Hemisphere 
from Asia. 

Sociology might deal with the anthro- 
pological concepts that neither social 
life nor language is peculiar to humans. 
Political science might show that every 
human society has rules of law. Eco- 
nomics might show how valued goods 
circulate in other than conventional 
ways. 


Teaching Political Science: Norton E. 
Long of Northwestern said he found 
that students lack a reverence for Amer- 


ica’s constitutional traditions. Long 


thinks that the teaching of history is 
most important, and that it should be 
told “as a tale with a moral.” 

He feels that it makes more sense to 
teach U.S. government at the same time 
with U.S. history. As a matter of fact, 
he thinks that “social economic political 
history” should be taught. What is 
needed is a teacher who is a social sci- 
ence generalist—“no trade union spe- 
cialists.”. Long favors social studies 
being taught at the elementary as well 
as high school levels. Young people, he 
said, need the tools of critical judgment; 
they need “knowledge for action.” 

In the analysis following Long’s re- 
port, Helen McCracken Carpenter of 
Trenton (N.J.) State College thought 
the “social science generalist” was the- 
oretically ideal. But she feared the de- 
velopment of superficial teachers. 

Donald Riddle of Rutgers said he 
was pleased that the gap was being 
bridged between school and college. 
He was glad that Long did not take a 
“let’s have a course” approach, which 
would tend to fragment the curriculum. 
But Riddle felt that the “power struc- 
ture” of social studies teachers would 
make Long’s recommendations difficult 
to carry out. Riddle’s solution: develop 
more broadly trained historians and re- 
vise teacher education radically. Devel- 
op the teachers, said Riddle, and the 
curriculum would take care of itself. 

A delegate asked Long if the course 
he was advocating might not be too 
difficult for average students. Long said 
this couldn't be helped, that a “natural 
aristocracy” runs the country—not a 
mob. Most Americans are “free riders” 
anyway, and what is needed is for a 
“saving remnant” to carry on and trans- 
mit the American heritage. 


Teaching Sociology: In his “position 
paper” on sociology, Dr. Gresham 
Sykes of Dartmouth College deplored 
the “growing discrepancy between so- 
ciology in the college and the treatment 
of sociological topics in the high 
school.” 

On the one hand, Sykes observed, 
the college teacher is criticized for em- 
phasizing “knowledge for its own sake.” 
On the other, high school social studies 
today excessively concern themselves 
with “good citizenship,” “personal ad- 
justment,” and the like. 

“The scientific study of society is one 
thing, and the instilling of democratic 
social values is another,” said Sykes. 
“I think the high school should do 
both, but any serious attempt to revise 
the high school curriculum must recog- 
nize that although they are related to 
one another, they are not the same 
thing.” 

“It would be a great help,” said Sykes, 
“if there was closer association between 
high school teachers and college teach- 
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ers in the professional organizations of 
various disciplines.” 

“We no longer can afford to divide 
the educational process as if it were a 
grab-bag of unrelated events. We will 
have a vital stake in the student's ed- 
ucation at every level. The high school 
teacher must be as much concerned 
with the student after he leaves high 
school as the college teacher is con- 
cerned with the student before he 
finishes his secondary schooling.” 

A mutual understanding of this is- 
sue, Sykes maintained, might help to 
solve not only the immediate problem 
of curriculum revision—but future prob- 
lems in education as well. 

Sykes admitted that sociology is only 
beginning to develop the power and 
precision of the natural sciences, and 
that there is still much disagreement 
about its fundamental concepts. 

“Its jargon is often horrible and its 
practitioners often pompous,” he said, 
“although I must say sociology has no 
monopoly on these vices. 

“It makes a lovely game, of course 
beating sociology over the head for not 
being a fully developed science. But I 
think that, as teachers, every one of us 
knows that we are involved in some- 
thing more complex than teaching a 
body of proven principles. And sociolo- 
gy can convey—in addition to principles 
—a body of facts, an enlargement of our 
known world, and the basic elements 
of scientific methods.” 


Teaching about the Far East: Another 
of the eight specialists composing the 
NCSS-ACLS team was Dr. Hyman Kub- 
lin, Professor of History at Brooklyn 
College. Kublin presented a_ position 
paper on Asian history and culture at a 
Friday luncheon, followed by a panel 
discussion at the afternoon section 
meeting. 

While today it is necessary as never 
before to encourage the study of peoples 
and cultures different from our own, 
world history courses and texts still too 
largely approach Asian studies as mere- 
ly an enhanced coverage of Western 
imperialism or American foreign policy. 
But Asia should be studied by high 
school students for its intrinsic worth, 
and in view of its vast extent and heter- 
ogeneity, selectivity is essential. The 
three primary centers of Asian culture— 
China, Japan, and India—offer the best 
choices for this purpose to avoid facile 
generalization. 

In the panel discussion, Dr. Clarice 
Kline of Waukesha (Wis.) HLS. pre- 
sented the view of the classroom teach- 
er faced with the problem of an over- 
loaded social studies curriculum. Asian 
studies, valuable as they obviously are, 
can only be introduced by a major re- 
construction of the world history course 
to reduce the time and attention given 
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to ancient and western civilizations. 
The result is likely to be a dangerous 
fragmentation of subject matter or a 
superficial survey course. 

Dr. Thomas J. Curtin of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education 
brought out the need of integrating an 
area studies approach with the primary 
goal of citizenship education. How do 
insights into other cultures help stu- 
dents become better people? To escape 
from a too elementary treatment at the 
10th grade, Curtin proposed that the 
other cultures be related to a 12th grade 
course on national goals and interests. 

Dr. Seymour Fersh of the Asia Soci- 
ety demonstrated that far from there 
being a lack of suitable texts and teach- 
ing aids in the field of Asia, a broad 
and constantly growing supply of good 
and inexpensive materials is available 
in teachers’ packets and in publications 
by Scholastic Magazines and other pub- 
lishers. 


PTeaching about Russia and Commu- 
nism: Never in the history of the NCSS 
was there such emphasis on the teach- 
ing about Russia and Communism as 
was evident this year. Several jam- 
packed sessions were devoted exclusive- 
ly to the subjects, and they came into 
the discussions in many other programs. 

Several speakers indicated that the 
persistent refusal of the Soviet Union 
to keep its promises, its unwillingness 
to be sincere in cooperative efforts to 
disarm, and its continuing aggressive- 
ness in plans to dominate the world 
have awakened the American public 
and educators alike. No longer is there 
the perennial apathy toward under- 
standing the philosophy, purposes, and 
tactics of Communism. 

Consequently, it was made clear at 
the convention that an essential part of 
the program of schools today must be 
studies to understand Communism and 
its threat to human freedom. There 
were some advocates of specific courses 
on Communism. Others urged units 
within various courses ranging all the 
way from the upper elementary school 
grades through college. 

Some of the titles of the sessions 
were: “Russia,” “The Teaching About 
Russia,” and “What Should We Teach 
About Communism?” 


Turmoil in Africa 

A stimulating view of the chaos of 
present-day Africa was presented by 
Professor St. Clair Drake of Roosevelt 
Univ. With a touch of humor and in- 
sight for the frustrations of the African 
peoples, he showed how “the winds 
of change have reached hurricane pro- 
portions,” as Kwame Nkrumah of 
Ghana has paraphrased Prime Minister 
Macmillan. Rarely has a political revo- 


lution of such magnitude occurred with 
so little violence throughout a great 
continent as in the past ten years in 
Africa, where a chain reaction of inde- 
pendence has established 28 states 
since 1957. Where serious violence has 
occurred, it has generally been a re- 
flection of earlier white atrocities, as in 
the Belgian Congo, or of tension be- 
tween European settler minorities and 
African majorities, as in Algeria, Kenya, 
the Rhodesias, and South Africa. 

The Accra conferences of 1958 and 
1960 provided a turning point where 
Negro Africa and Arab Africa cooper- 
ated for the first time to demand uni- 
versal freedom from Western imperial- 
ism. The result has been to divide the 
new nations into three groups: (1) the 
radical neutralist states of Guinea, 
Ghana, Mali, Morocco, and Egypt; (2) 
the 12 “Brazzaville states,” more con- 
servative and willing to maintain close 
ties with France, and perhaps the Eu- 
ropean Common Market; (3) the mod- 
erates, such as Ethiopia, Tanganyika, 
and Nigeria, where greater stability has 
been maintained. Regardless of these 
trends, all African states tend to adopt 
a neutralist position and will use aid 
from either the Iron Curtain countries or 
the West with equal willingness. The 
process of economic and social revolu- 
tion is inexorable and irreversible. 


Issues for Sixties 


Five major issues must be faced in 
the social science field during the 
1960’s. According to Dean Stephen K. 
Bailey of Syracuse’s Maxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public Af- 
fairs, these issues are: 

1. Meaningful social survival: The 
government needs the social sciences 
to measure the capabilities and inten- 
tions not only of our opponents—but 
ourselves. 

2. International law and organization: 
We must contain small fights and pre- 
clude big ones. Conflict must be re- 
solved without bloodshed or injustice. 

3. Physical poverty: Action to meet 
poverty in Africa, Asia, and South 
America is now a political as well as 
humanitarian issue. 

4. Quality of urban life in the United 
States and elsewhere: The modern city 
is oppressive and cancerous. As a Kan- 
sas City cab driver put it, “This town’s 
grown faster than the brains that run 
it.” 

5. Overcoming racial and religious 
prejudice. 

Bailey said these five issues were 
worthy of the attention of social sci- 
entists, but that there were major ob- 
stacles to meeting these issues head-on. 
He defined these obstacles as: 
PArtificiality of the existing disciplinary 
divisions. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


> Misuse of history in the curriculum 
>Preoccupation with method. 
PDenigration of values. (“We must 
keep emotion separate from analysis— 
but retain our passion.” ) 

> Disintegration of verbal language into 
jargon and gobbledygook. 

Bailey said that both talent and 
money would be needed for social sci- 
ence research in the 1960's. Only about 
9 per cent of total research funds are 
now spent on the social sciences. 

As for manpower, Bailey pointed out 
that in the years 1926-30, 17 per cent 
of Ph.D’s were in the social sciences 
Today it’s down to 12 per cent. 

Said Bailey: “There must be a revolu 
tion in social science life.” Needed 
more leaves with pay for scholars to 
pursue research; resources to enable 
the social sciences to attract able men 
and women into becoming future teach 
er-scholar practitioners. 


New Directions 


“Conventional approaches are inade- 
quate to meet our crucial educational 
needs,” said Dr. Lloyd S. Michael in a 
section meeting on “new directions” in 
the secondary schools. 

“To achieve excellence in education,” 
said Michael, of Evanston (Ill.) Twp. 
H.S., “we must make full, daring use of 
all our resources: time, space, program 
people—as well as of money.” 

Michael called for curriculum organ- 
ization into “steps” or “stages,” rather 
than into annual or semi-annual seg- 
ments such as school years or semes- 
ters. 

“Time,” he said, “is now the maste1 
and not the servant of teaching and 
learning. The high school of the future 
will be open and in use the year round, 
at least six days per week—for some pur- 
poses, seven days a week. It will be 
open not six or eight hours per day; 
instead it will be open 12 to 16 hours 
per day. 

“Moreover, scheduled classes will be 
divided into 16 to 20 units of not long- 
er than 30 minutes each,” he said. This 
abolition of the six to eight daily peri- 
ods “will multiply several fold the flexi- 
bility with which time can be used.” 


Elementary Program 


Elementary school curriculum devel- 
opers should lock arms and brains with 
specialists from each area of the social 
sciences to design a “new frontier” of 
content for the elementary social studies 
program. 

This was the keynote of the paper 
presented by John Jarolimek (U.C.L.A.) 
on “Social Studies Curriculum Content 
and the Elementary School Child.” Jar- 
olimek said that the elementary curric- 
ulum people alone should not attempt 
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to understand this reform as they can- 
not be expected to be well informed in 
all areas of the social sciences. And the 
social science experts by themselves 
cannot do it as they lack the knowl- 
edge of child development and child 
psychology. To get the job of curricu- 
lum rebuilding done properly, the spe- 
cialist in each of the related social sci- 
ence disciplines (geography, history, 
economics, sociology, anthropology, and 
political science) must get together 
with the specialists in elementary edu- 
cation. 

“Such a procedure would admittedly 
constitute a giant undertaking,” Jar- 
olimek said. “However, it is a necessary 
one if we are to decide what it is we 
want children to learn. Until this job 
is done, we can expect to muddle 
through on a catch-as-catch-can basis. 

“There are always those who hope 
to solve complex problems such as this 
through the use of the ‘let’s go back’ 
formula. They look longingly to past 
times which in retrospect seems to have 
been so uncluttered with the problems 
which confront us today In the 
case of the social studies there is noth- 
ing to which we can return. The pro- 
grams of 40 years ago were abandoned 
because they were not adequate at the 
time. Since our world has become 
infinitely more complex in the inter- 
vening years, we could hardly expect 
these earlier programs to do an ade- 
quate job today... . 

“Our programs ought always to be 
built on sound principles of instruction, 
based on a knowledge of child growth 
and development, individual differ- 
ences, and research in learning .. . It 
goes without saying that we will strive 
to develop such intellectual processes 
as problem solving, critical thinking, 
decision making, finding out for one’s 
self, evaluation sources, and maintain- 
ing objectivity Children of today 
need to know an incredible number of 
things. In a free society, particularly, 
they have need for knowledge because 
they are in a large measure responsible 
for their own destinies. The greatest 
threat to freedom and democratic proc- 
esses is precisely what it has always 


been—ignorance.’ 


Challenge 

“The NCSS has accepted the greatest 
challenge in its 40 years of existence. 

. and we're not accepting a year too 
soon.” The speaker: Howard R. Ander- 
son of the Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Occasion: the final luncheon meeting of 
the NCSS convention. 

Anderson said that with science, 
math, and foreign languages crowding 
the curriculum, social studies teachers 
might soon be out of jobs if they did 
not meet the challenge facing them. 


Anderson said flatly that the elemen- 
tary and secondary school curriculum 
needs 12 years of social studies. The 
mobility of population has shown that a 
strong social studies program is neces- 
sary. Though he is against “a national 
curriculum imposed from above,” An- 
derson said that he thought a good 
set of social studies recommendations 
“would appeal to school boards every- 
where.” 

An “all-out curriculum enterprise” in- 
volving scholars, curriculum specialists, 
and teachers, was absolutely necessary. 
However, many social studies issues can 
be faced by individual teachers at the 
state and local level. These include: 

1. The problem of new courses in 
the curriculum. How many courses 
should there be? What should they 
cover? 

2. The problem of overlapping 
courses. American history is often 
taught—and re-taught—at the 5th, 8th, 
and llth grades. Are all three really 
necessary? 

3. The problem of providing instruc- 
tion to keep youngsters interested in 
keeping up their education after gradu- 
ation. 

4. Provision for pre-service and in- 
service education for teachers. 

5. Deciding on the goals for a social 
studies program—and then determining 
how best to meet these goals. 

There was no question in Anderson’s 
mind that an over-all planning group 
would have to be created to tackle the 
curriculum problem at a national level. 
Such an effort would require the co- 
operation of many groups, including 
foundations, universities, state depart- 
ments of education, and publishers. 


Teaching Occupation 

Leo J. Alilunas, Professor of Social 
Studies at the State Univ. of New York 
College, Fredonia, N.Y., reported on 


research findings about secondary 
school social studies teaching as an 
occupation. 

Major implications of his study: 

1. More men must be attracted to 
the profession. 

2. Social studies teaching must be 
made a full-fledged occupation rather 
than a “fill-in” job for coaches and 
others. 

3. In-service courses must be better 
related to the subject taught. 

4. Present social studies teachers 
must be awakened from their apathy. 
Professional consciousness should be en- 
couraged. 

5. More research is needed on desir- 
able and undesirable characteristics of 
social studies teachers, as well as on 
problems facing them. 


New Officers 


President: Samuel P. McCutcheon, 
chairman of New York Univ.’s Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences. President-elect: 
Stella Kern, social studies teacher at 
Waller H.S., Chicago. Vice-President: 
Isidore Starr, social studies teacher at 
Brooklyn (N.Y.) Technical H.S. 

Newly elected to the board of direc- 
tors: Mrs. Edythe D. Myers, history 
supervisor, Baltimore (Md.) Public 
Schools; Carl Oliver, director of teacher 
training program, Phillips Univ., Enid, 
Okla.; Adeline Brengle, social studies 
teacher, Bloomington, Ind.; and John 
Jarolimek, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, U.C.L.A. Merrill Hartshorn is 
executive secretary. 

The NCSS passed a resolution rec- 
ommending “that major attention be 
given to the development of a curric- 
ulum investigation, national in scope, 
oriented to all grade levels, including 
representatives from the scholarly so- 
cial science disciplines, from social 
studies teacher education, and from so- 
cial studies classrooms.” The board of 
directors was told to draft “a specific 
proposal for major financial assistance 
to underwrite” the study. 

Another resolution condemned “ex- 
tremist groups” which try to “use the 
schools as instruments of indoctrination 
through both subtle and forceful at- 
tempts to dictate the selection of in- 
structional materials and the utilization 
of films in the social studies. . . .” 

Next year’s convention will be in 
Philadelphia. 


NCSS Briefs 


Facts are not the result of random ob- 
servations. They are not found but 
made. And facts are guided by human 
passions and concerns, and are depend- 
ent on the judgments and values of 
those who view them. So declared Earl 
Johnson of the Univ. of Wisconsin in 
a paper written by him and read by 
Richard Hammet of a Chicago advertis- 
ing firm to the panel on “Responsibility 
of Social Studies Teachers for Moral 
and Spiritual Values.” The discussion 
was almost exclusively on a high philo- 
sophical level for more than an hour— 
until one participant somewhat annoy- 
edly called attention to the fact that the 
panel members had been talking about 
spiritual values for more than an hou 
without ever once mentioning the word 
God. The discussion then split heatedly 
between those who believed moral and 
spiritual values could not be separated 
from religion, and those who thought 
God should be kept out of classroom. 


PNearly 500 friends of Scholastic at- 
tended the annual Thanksgiving party 
at Chicago’s Hotel Morrison. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


This is the last issue of World Week 
to reach you in 1961. There will be no 
student or teacher edition published 
during the holiday season. Your next 
issue of World Week, dated January 10, 
1962, will be mailed to reach schools 
before that date. This in no way detracts 
from the total number of issues (15) in 
your first semester subscription—nor 
your yearly total of 30 issues. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: World News in 
Review, pp. 6-8; Newsmakers, p. 5. 

2. Citizenship: Good Citizens at Work, 
pp. 9-10; also World News in Review, 
pp. 6-8, and Communism Series, pp. 
17-19, 

3. World Geography: Unit on Egypt 
and Syria, pp. 11-16; Communism Se- 
ries, pp. 17-19; also World News in 
Review, pp. 6-8. 

4. World History: Unit on Egypt and 
Syria, especially pp. 14-16; Communism 
Series, pp. 17-19; also World News in 
Review, pp. 6-8. 

5. Communism Series: No. 4—Control 
of Education and Cultural Life in the 
Soviet Union, pp. 17-19. 

6. Guidance: Ask Gay Head and How 
Would You Solve It?, both on p. 28. 

7. Testing Materials: A workbook 
page for the Unit on Egypt and Syria, 
p. 26; also see the questions in this 
Teaching Guide. 

8. General Interest: Our Nation’s Im- 
mortals (William T. Sherman), p. 20; 
regular back-page features, including 
sports, etc., beginning on p. 24. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


U. S. Representative John W. McCor- 
mack of Massachusetts is one of our 
Newsmakers this week. Political com- 
mentators believe that McCormack may 
be the new Speaker of the House, suc- 
ceeding the late Sam Rayburn. The 
other Newsmaker is the renowned 
“world traveler and_philanthropist’— 
Santa Claus. 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 
(pp. 9-10) 


This two-page Christmas article re- 
ports on the work of “Santa’s Stand-ins” 
—teen-agers across the country who have 
devoted time and effort during the holi- 
day season to worthwhile community 
projects. Among the groups mentioned 
in the article are the Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Campfire Girls, Boys’ Clubs, and 
4-H Clubs. 


UNIT: EGYPT AND SYRIA 


(pp. 11-16) 
Key Ideas to Stress 

1. In 1958 Egypt and Syria merged 
to form the United Arab Republic. Only 
three years later, Syria seceded from the 
U. A. R. and resumed its independent 
status. Although the Egyptians and 
Syrians share the Arabic language and 
Moslem religion, there are many dif- 
ferences between them. Egypt is the 
larger in area and population. Because 
most of Egypt is covered by the Sahara 
Desert, its people are concentrated in 
the valley of the Nile River. The im- 
poverished fellahin (peasants) grow cot- 
ton, wheat, vegetables, and sugar cane 
on irrigated plots. The Aswan High Dam 
now under construction will greatly in- 
crease Egypt's cultivable farmland and 
provide cheap electric power for indus- 
try. Egypt is plagued by poverty, illit- 
eracy, and disease. To cure these ills, 
Egyptian President Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser has experimented with what he calls 
“Arab socialism.” 

2. Whereas the Egyptians are used 
to strong rulers, and take little interest 
in politics, the Syrians are greatly inter- 
ested in politics and dislike authori- 
tarian government. Egypt is noted for 
extremes of wealth and poverty, but 
Syria has a large middle class. About 
one third of Syria’s land is cultivable, 
and in good years Syria exports grains. 
Like Egypt, lacks mineral re- 
sources. 

3. The recorded history of Egypt be- 
gins about 7,000 years ago, Under the 
god-kings called pharaohs, a flourishing 
civilization developed. Over the cen- 
turies, Egypt was conquered by a series 
of invaders, including Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, Arabs, and Turks. In the 19th 
century, British occupation troops made 
Egypt a virtual colony. In 1952 Egyp- 
tian army officers revolted, deposed 
King Farouk, and set up a republic. 

4. Egypt’s strongman-president, Ga- 
mal Abdel Nasser, has followed a policy 


Syria 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


* Egypt and Syr 1@ AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


of “Arab socialism” at home and neu- 
tralism in the Cold War. In 1956 he 
nationalized the Suez Canal, thereby 
provoking an invasion of Egypt by 
Israel, Britain, and France. Under pres- 
sure from world opinion, the invaders 
withdrew. Nasser’s aggressive national- 
ism won him admirers throughout the 
Middle East. In 1958, Syria—threatened 
with Communist takeover—merged with 
Egypt to form the United Arab Repub- 
lic. But the new U. A. R. government in 
Cairo angered Syrians by its ruthless 
suppression of criticism, its denial of 
any self-government for Syria, and its 
sweeping socialistic measures. In Sep- 
tember, rebellious Syrian army units 
staged a successful coup and restored 
the country’s independence, establishing 
a moderate, pro-Western government. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 11-12: (1) Summarize what 
you have read about Egypt and Syria 
under the following headings: Area and 
Population; Climate; Agriculture; Indus- 
trv; Mineral Resources; Living Stand- 
ards; Religion; Cultural Traits. (2) Who 
are the fellahin? Describe the life of the 
fellahin. 

2. Pages 14-16: (1) Egypt was a 
cradle of ancient civilization. Explain. 
(2) Summarize Nasser’s ambitions for 
the Arab world. (3) Account for Syria’s 
withdrawal from the U. A. R. (4) Sum- 
marize Egypt's relations with (a) the 
Western powers; (b) the Communist 
bloc; (c) neighboring Arab states. 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
Setting the Stage 

Distribute blank outline maps of the 
Middle East to the class. (Students may 
also draw free-hand maps of the Middle 
East, using the map in this issue of 
World Week as a guide.) Tell students 
to label Middle Eastern countries; large 
bodies of water; major cities in Egypt 
and Syria; the Nile and Euphrates 
rivers; the Suez Canal. 


Discussion Questions (pp. 11-12) 


1. Why has Egypt been called “the 
gift of the Nile’? Why is Egypt’s popu- 
lation concentrated along the banks of 
the Nile? 

2. How would you explain the wide- 
spread poverty and backwardness which 
persist in Egypt? 

3. If Egypt’s farmland will not sup- 
port its large population, why hasn't 
Egypt introduced industry on a large 


scale? 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 9-T 
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4. Why was Syria, .ormally a food- 
exporting country, unable to grow 
enough crops to feed itself this year? 
What is being done about the problem? 


Things to Do 

1. Organize a field trip to a nearby 
museum where ancient Egyptian relics 
are on display. Assign students to give 
oral reports on the things they saw at 
the museum. 

2. Use the article, “Rescuing a Phar- 
aoh,” on page 16 as a lead into class 
discussion of ancient Egypt. 


Discussion Questions (pp. 14-16) 

1. Why did the ancient Egyptians 
gain renown as master builders? 

2. Why did Britain take an interest 
in Egypt during the 19th century? 

3. What were some of the reasons 
for the revolt of Egyptian army officers 
in 1952? 

4. Why did Nasser become greatly 
admired throughout the Middle East? 

5. Why have strained relations ex- 
isted between Egypt and its neighbors? 

6. What were some of the reasons 
for the Syrian revolt? 


CONTROL OF EDUCATION AND 
CULTURAL LIFE IN THE 
SOVIET UNION (pp. 17-19) 


The fourth article in a 15-article se- 
ries on “What YOU Should Know About 
Communism—and Why” describes the 
role of education in a Communist soci- 
ety like Soviet Russia’s. Recognizing the 
importance of indoctrinating the young 
in Communist ideology, the Soviet lead- 


WHAT'S AHEAD 


January 10, 1962 


Unit: The Middle East Maelstrom— 
2. Iraq. 


January 17, 1962 


Unit: The Middle East Maelstrom— 
3. Iran. 


ers have always put great emphasis on 
education. However, their concept of 
education differs greatly from that held 
in the free world. Textbooks are written 
to present a Communist orientation to 
all fields of learning. Teachers are under 
constant surveillance to make sure that 
Communist doctrine is taught in the 
classrooms. Young people are subjected 
to additional party indoctrination 
through government-sponsored youth 
organizations like the Octobrists, the 
Pioneers, and the Komsomol. The Soviet 
regime exercises thorough control over 
books, movies, the theatre, radio, TV, 
and other forms of cultural expression. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why do the rulers of Soviet Rus- 
sia place so much emphasis on educa- 
tion? 

2. What does indoctrination mean? 
Why is the word used in describing 
Soviet Russia’s educational system? 

3. What is the Komsomol? Why is 
membership in the Komsomol so impor- 
tant for Soviet youths? 

4. To what extent do the Soviet peo- 
ple have freedom to criticize? What are 
some of their complaints? 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 








IRAN 
Jan. 17 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Iran ( Persia, map, color, 
15% by 9% inches), 1959, free; Iran: Land 
of Art, History, and Culture, 1958, free; 
Iranian Information Center, 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 1, New York. Iran: Oasis 
of Stability in Middle East? by Donald N. 
Wilber (Headline Series, No. 137), 1959, 
50¢, Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, New York. 
A Pocket Guide to Iran, latest edition, 35¢, 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
Me ee 


BOOKS: Iran: Past and Present, by 
Donald N. Wilber, $5.00 (Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1958). Strange Lands and Friendly 
People, by William O. Douglas, $5.50 
(Harper, 1951). Iran, by Richard Frye, 
$1.60 (Holt, 1953). Iran, by Alice Taylor, 
$2.50 (Holiday, 1955). 

ARTICLES: “Atlantic Report on Iran,” 
Atlantic, Sept., 1961. “In Iran, a New Group 


Challenges Us,” by P. Streit & P. Streit, 
N. Y. Times Magazine, July 23, 1961. “Shah 
of Iran; Will His Land Have a Revolution 
from Above?” Newsweek, June 26, 1961. 
“Evening at the Bridge,” by T. O'Donnell, 
Horizon, May, 1961. “For Want of $3.94,” 
P. Streit & P. Streit, N. Y. Times Magazine, 
April 30, 1961. “Old-New Iran, Next Door 
to Russia,” by E. J. Linehan, National 
Geographic, Jan., 1961. 

FILMS: Iran (Between Two Worlds), 
1954, 15 minutes, sound, black & white or 
color, sale or rent, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Avenue, 
Wilmette, Ill. Urban and rural life, people 
of the desert, etc. 


FILMSTRIPS: Iran, 1956, 28 frames, 
color, Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-01 Archer 
Avenue, Jamaica 35, New York. History and 
physical features. Iran, 1952, 81 frames, 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1845 W. 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. Pro- 
duced for Life Magazine and S. V. E. His- 
tory of the country, discovery of oil, na- 
tionalism after World War II. 
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5. What is the picture of the United 
States usually presented in Soviet class- 
rooms? Is this picture accurate? Why 
not? 


SUGGESTED READING— 


Communism Series 


BOOKS: Changing World of Soviet Rus- 
sia, by David J. Dallin (Yale University 
Press, 1956). Soviet Foreign Policy After 
Stalin, by David J. Dallin (Lippincott, 
1961). Documentary History of Commu- 
nism, edited by Robert V. Daniels (Ran- 
dom House, 1960). Kremlin, by David 
Duncan (Graphic, 1960). Lenin and World 
Revolution, by Stanley W. Page (New York 
University Press, 1959). Introduction to 
Russian History and Culture, by Ivar Spec- 
tor (Van Nostrand, 1961). 

(To be continued in the next issue.) 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 26 


I. Cartoon Interpretation: 1-Gamal Ab- 
del Nasser, president of the United Arab 
Republic (Egypt); 2-to steady it; 3-he 
wanted to unite all the countries of the 
Arab world under his leadership; 4-that the 
United Arab Republic has been ripped 
apart; 5-after a successful revolution in 
Syria this fall, Syria broke its ties with 
Egypt and withdrew from the United Arab 
Republic. 

Il. What Did You Read?: 1-Cairo; 2- 
Egypt; 3-Egyptian peasants; 4-Israel; 5- 
cotton; 6-Arabic; 7-Damascus; 8-Euphra- 
tes; 9-true; 10-Egypt; 11-Pharaohs; 12-a 
form of picture-writing; 13-France; 14- 
false; 15-7,000. 

III. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-The 
Aswan High Dam will irrigate about 2,- 
000,000 acres of wasteland, thereby in- 
creasing the amount of Egypt's cultivable 
farmland by about one third. This is very 
important to Egypt, which has a shortage 
of cultivable land. The dam also will pro- 
vide cheap electric power for Egypt's in- 
dustries. 2-Since the days of the Pharaohs, 
the Egyptians have been used to strong 
rulers. They take little interest in politics. 
The Syrians, on the other hand, are very 
interested in politics, and they do not en- 
joy being bossed by strong rulers. Whereas 
Egypt is noted for its extremes of wealth 
and poverty, Syria has long had a large 
middle class of merchants, farmers, and 
craftsmen. 

t 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 3 
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NCTE CONVENTION REPORT 
Continued from page 1-T 





sional action is still possible in the 
second session of the 87th Congress in 
the spring of 62. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare 
has already recommended passage of 
Senate Bill No. 2345. This bill in- 
cludes provisions for English institutes, 
support for school libraries, and 
other important aids to the improve- 
ment of English teaching on a national 
scale. 

Said James Squire, NCTE executive 
secretary, at a convention session on 
“The National Interest and the Teach- 
ing of English: Implications for Ac- 
tion”: 

“The problem of Federal aid is big- 
ger than NCTE or any other organiza- 
tion. It involves the preservation of the 
whole humanistic tradition itself.” He 
chaired a panel discussion that included 
G. Robert Carlsen, State Univ. of Iowa, 
NCTE president for 1962; Sister M. 
Judine, Akron, Ohio; George Winches- 
ter Stone, Modern Language Associa- 
tion executive secretary; Alfred H. 
Grommon, Stanford Univ.; Harold C. 
Martin, Harvard Univ.; Jarvis E. Bush, 
Wauwatosa, Wis.; and Arno Jewett, 
U.S. Office of Education. 

Reporting on the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation’s “Project English’ at the same 
session, Jewett pointed out that only a 
half million dollars is being devoted 
to English teaching through the Office 
of Education, as contrasted with $40,- 
000,000 in Federal aid for the teaching 
of foreign languages. “But the $500,000 
represents a tangible start.” 

He went on to describe “Project Eng- 
lish” as being related to a “larger con- 
cern for the quality of instruction in all 
fields.” English, he said, as a basic dis- 
cipline, has a priority. The project is 
not to insist on particular curricula, but 
to stimulate and support fresh planning 
and research. 


Refocusing Studies 


How to create a lens with an angle 
wide enough to get the whole English 
curriculum into focus was the problem 
presented to the NCTE meeting. 


Miss Verda Evans, Supervisor of 
English, Department of Instruction, 
Cleveland Board of Education, read a 
paper prepared by Evan Lodge, Direct- 
ing Supervisor of English in the Cleve- 
land schools. Its title, “Too Much Has 
Been Added--Too Little Taken Out,” 
set the pattern for the discussion. Lodge 
called for more and better selectivity 
in building the curriculum content and 
suggested such items as improving the 
course of study by dropping the dia- 
gramming of sentences, the teaching of 
parts of speech at every grade level 


and limiting the major emphasis on 
grammar to the junior high grades, 
dropping oral book reports, avoiding 
repetition, and so on. Time thus saved, 
he said, could be used for improving 
skills in composition, especially exposi- 
tory writing, and for better thinking as 
part of the reading experiences of the 
students. 

Dr. John R. Searles, Univ. of Wis- 
consin, hit hard at what he termed “the 
cult of the peripheral” in English teach- 
ing. He decried the amount of time 
given to areas of instruction which he 
considered unrelated to the teaching of 
English. He chided the “activities cult” 
whose model building threatened to 
substitute “carpentry for Scott, manual 
arts for literature.” To learn to read, 
said he, one should read. He also in- 
cluded in his critical appraisal the 
“communications heresy or cult” that 
used class time for study of communi- 
cations, such as sign language, African 
drum talk, the dance, which were not 
essential to the study of literature. He 
likewise questioned the effectiveness of 
word games and the value of the visual 
arts, including TV and photoplays, in 
the teaching of literature. 

Dr. Floyd Rinker of the Commission 
on English, College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, reminded teachers that the 
CEEB was not trying to impose a na- 
tional curriculum on the schools and 
could not do so even if it wished to. 
However, he listed certain “priorities” 
that the commission favored in the sec- 
ondary school curriculum for the col- 
lege-bound student. “The English teach- 
er” himself was the first priority to be 
listed. It was questioned whether he 
read enough, whether he read some- 
thing as difficult for himself as the 
assignment given to the students, and 
whether the English teacher wrote 
poetry or prose in the same doses as he 
assigned to his students. 

What should be taught? Language, 
literature, composition in almost equal 
parts for a period of four to six years— 
language to include ample emphasis 
on grammar, logic, rhetoric. In teach- 
ing literature, nothing should come be- 
tween the reader and the book; read 
it, don’t read about it. Rinker suggested 
that one third of the week’s time should 
be devoted to teaching skills in com- 
position. 


Teacher Preparation 


At a session on “Preparation of Ele- 
mentary Teachers of the Language 
Arts,” it was agreed that most states 
have weak certification requirements 
for language arts teachers in elemen- 
tary schools. The duty of the language 
arts teacher is to represent literature 
and the humanities, and in order to 
represent them well she should have a 
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broad and rich background in these 
fields. 

These were suggested as basic pre 
requisites for elementary teachers in 
the language arts: courses in English 
and comparative literature; geography, 
history, and sociology (Carl Lefevre of 
Chicago Teachers College suggested 
that the teacher should be well-versed 
in the language and customs of at least 
one foreign culture); child-development 
courses; and several semester hours in 
the structure and history of language 
and word analysis. 

Eleanor Boyce of the Univ. of Mani- 
toba believed that courses in structural 
linguistics contribute to the difference 
between ordinary teaching and “radi- 
ant” teaching. A teacher with a thor- 
ough knowledge of language can trans- 
mit her feeling for words and help 
children to speak and write bette: 
Radiance in the classroom also comes 
with the teacher's knowledge of chil- 
dren’s literature, for she must be able 
to supplement the reading program 
with good, exciting, interesting books 
that will help children acquire a “civ- 
ilization of the heart” and teach them 
to see the unseeable and grasp the 
intangible. 

Participants in the meeting stressed 
courses in creative dramatics. A good 
teacher is a “ham” at heart. She pro- 
jects herself with eyes, voice, and move- 
ment, captures waning attention, and 
helps children reinforce their experi- 
ences through dramatic expression. 
Ideally, the language arts teacher 
should be an interpretive artist. 

Leonard Joll of the Connecticut State 
Department of Education, and Con- 
stance M. McCullough of San Francisco 
State College said that for the prospec- 
tive teacher, freshman English courses 
are of special importance and should 
be in the hands of “the best we can 
get.” These college teachers should 
know how to improve the spelling and 
reading habits of their students; help 
them to develop the ability to distin- 
guish between well-written and poorly- 
written material; teach them to read 
expository material; and develop in 
them an interest in language and an 
awareness of the facets of meanings in 
words. 

A special feature at the NCTE Con- 
vention this year was a new film to be 
used in preparing teachers of English. 
Point of View, produced by the Univ. 
of Illinois under a grant from the U.S. 
Office of Education, provides a detailed 
look at a class in operation. The teacher, 
Louis Zahner, draws from the students 
a series of observations which in turn 
leads them to discover concepts and 
generalizations of fundamental impor- 
tance in reading and literature. Moving 
inductively from the specific to the gen- 
eral, this film points the way for the ef- 
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fective use of newer media in teacher 
preparation. 


Textbook Surveys 


At the section meeting on evaluation 
of textbooks for secondary schools, 
James J. Lynch of the Univ. of Califor- 
nia (Berkeley) presented a preview of 
his forthcoming report on the High 
School English Textbook Survey. He 
scored the emphasis on contemporary 
journalistic writing in anthologies and 
the profusion of undistinguished short 
stories and excerpts from larger works. 
In criticizing the unimaginative repeti- 
tion of material in texts on language 
skills, Lynch commented that “students 
see no need to master anything in one 
year since they know they will go over 
the same material the next year.” 

Co-sponsored by the International 
Reading Association, “Challenging Is- 
sues In Reading Instruction” featured 
talks on the relative merits of basal 
readers and trade books in teaching 
reading. It was noted that trade books, 
with their varied subject matter, ap- 
pealed to individual children’s interests. 
Some predictions about the future of 
basal readers were: less vocabulary con- 
trol and the elimination of grade labels, 
so that good readers could be accel- 
erated. 

The continuing and thus far spotty 
effort to improve the articulation of the 
lower schools pressed another milestone 
at a special session on the subject, 
chaired by Dora V. Smith, Chairman, 
NCTE Commission on the Curriculum. 
Four teachers re-emphasized the need 
for greater articulation between ele- 
mentary and junior high and between 
junior and senior high school. 

Lois M. Grose of Pittsburgh, Pa. sug- 
gested that junior high teachers observe 
the teaching of reading in the elemen- 
tary schools to discover how to build on 
it; that students’ I.Q. and reading test 
scores be passed on to the junior high; 
that curriculum guides indicate work 
for previous and following semesters; 
and that teachers and _ professional 
groups cooperate in the endeavor. 

Specific techniques for improving the 
language and reading skills of junior 
high students were advanced by Kath- 
leen Roddy of Cleveland. Alice M. 
Wolter pointed up the features of the 
Denver Curriculum Guide in English 
Language Arts in the K-12 remedial, 
average, and accelerated programs in 
Denver schools. The values of school 
workshop meetings in which English 
educators and curriculum specialists 
confer with high school teachers were 
stressed by William J. Cavanagh of 
Greenwich, Conn. Other questions 
raised included the need for horizontal 
as well as vertical articulation, for spe- 


_clal subcommittees on sequence, and 


. 


grade placement, and for a special bib- 
liography on curriculum guides now 
available. 

At another meeting, chaired by Dean 
Thomas Clark Pollock, of N.Y.U.’s 
Washington Square College, Gerhard 
Friedrich, Orange State College, felt 
there must be much closer cooperation 
and communication among teachers at 
various levels; that the advanced place- 
ment program is a sign of the greater 
articulation now in progress. Where 
schools and colleges serve the same stu- 
dents, autonymous operation of the high 
schools and college is bad. Most of the 
progress that has been made toward 
identification and recognition of nation- 
al standards in English has been through 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board. 


Books for Children 


“To truth’s house there is a single 
door, which is experience” (Baird Tay- 
lor). And books are keys to this door 
said Leland Jacobs of Columbia Univ. 
The purpose of books is to provide hu- 
man experience. Books for the child 
should give him a sense of being (“who 
we are’) and becoming (“where we 
are going”). They should help the 
child to conceptualize and comprehend 
what is going on around him. Through 
books, children can also discover that 
“knowing has many faces.” Analytical 
knowledge is good, but intuitive knowl- 
edge is equally important and is again 
finding favor in the classroom. And the 
purpose of books is to help a child 
know symbolically, to be raised above 
information and see beyond it, to know 
“not only with the head but with the 
totality of one’s being.” 

Writers in the children’s field should, 
then, be asked to keep to human ex- 
perience. Their books should have va- 
lidity. The behavior of the characters 
should be true to human experience. 
Fanciful books do, however, have a 
place because it is necessary to lift 
the child over the wall of reality once 
in a while so that he can perceive real- 
ity more clearly when he returns. Chil- 
dren’s books should also have human- 
ity. The reader should be able to re- 
gard the characters not as aliens but as 
people with whom he can share a com- 
mon dream. Books should make forms 
against chaos, but these forms should 
not be formulas. Children delight in 
“fresh orderings, aesthetically ordered.” 
Lastly books should provide a basis on 
which we can help the child to find 
beauty in life. 

Books that have all these qualities 
lead the child from truth to wisdom. 
They let him experience the wonder 
of being human. Such books explore 
“aloneness and the wonderful fact that 
every individual is unique,” and show 
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that within alone-ness there is commu- 
nication and a communion that makes 
it possible for us to share ourselves with 
others. 


Robot Fare 


Too many high school students are 
reading “robot fare” in their English 
courses, claimed Dr. Richard Alm, Di- 
rector of the Univ. of Hawaii Reading 
Clinic. By “robot fare”, Alm meant the 
all-too-popular simplified or condensed 
version of classics which students— 
with the complete assent of their teach- 
ers—read instead of the original work. 

“One in four students reading clas- 
sics today does so in the condensed 
form,” stated Alm, “whether it’s Ham- 
let, Silas Marner, Red Badge of Cour- 
age, Great Expectations, or whatever. 
Thus, they are no longer reading clas- 
sics. The simplified version has little in 
common with the original great work. 
It is stripped of style, tone, creativity 
and value to the reader. It is not for 
the serious student of English, and cer- 
tainly not for the college-bound.” 

Alm’s charge came as a result of a 
comprehensive questionnaire on the 
classics sent to 500 teachers in all but 
two of the 50 states, representing all 
types of communities. 


Poetry for Men 


The term “poetry for boys and young 
men” was interred firmly and perhaps 
finally at the NCTE convention by 
three distinguished teachers of poetry. 
Thus, an issue which apparently grew 
out of John Ciardi’s recent contention 
that poetry should be selected for boys, 
since girls like it anyway, was unani- 
mously declared not to be an issue at 
all. The real issue which emerged in 
the meeting chaired by Roland Dille of 
Califomia Lutheran College was the 
problem of making poetry a meaning- 
ful, exciting experience for students of 
both sexes. Various points of view on 
the goals and methods of teaching po- 
etry, the role of the teacher, and the 
selection of poetry, were expressed by 
the participants. 

In stressing the importance of the 
student’s understanding the poem, Har- 
old Huseby of Seattle made an analogy 
to the recipe for rabbit stew: First, 
catch the rabbit. Then begin. “Under- 
stand the boy, first. Then, deal with 
the leaming problem.” Enjoyment of 
poetry is the thing, according to Mark 
Neville of Terre Haute, Ind. “Poetry 
should never be made a task or bur- 
dened with technical considerations of 
meter, prosody, etc. (which belong in 
the composition class),” he said. “The 
development of appreciation depands 
upon the kinship between the reader 
and the poem.” 
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Emphasizing the teacher’s role in 
transmitting the heritage, John A. 
Myers, Jr. of The Hun School, Prince- 
ton, N. J., emphasized the selection of 
first-rate poems as a necessary prelim- 
inary to the enlargement of understand- 
ing, to wisdom about poetry. 

At another poetry session, Ben 
Schleifer conducted a demonstration 
lesson in poetry with the help of a class 
of boys from Central H.S., Philadel- 
phia. Using linguistic techniques, 
Schleifer analyzed stress, juncture, and 
intonation in a poem by W. B. Yeats. 
This “new prosody,” he maintained, 
offers a clearer understanding of a 
poem’s tone (and, ultimately, meaning ) 
than old-fashioned scansion. 


Feet Feat 


“One foot in the text, one foot in the 
world,” was the key phrase in Archi- 
bald MacLeish’s address at the Friday 
night banquet of the NCTE conven- 
tion. In trying to define “What is ‘Eng- 
lish’?” MacLeish used this phrase to 
describe what the English teacher does. 

MacLeish said “English” is more 
than the study of a writer’s biography 
and more than the textual analysis of a 
writer's work. The English teacher goes 
beyond those two approaches to “medi- 
ate” between the prose or poem and 
the reality known by the student-read- 
er. As examples of this bringing togeth- 
er of literature and life, MacLeish 
referred to Robert Penn Warren’s essay 
on “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner” 
and to his own experience as a teacher. 

MacLeish described his first teaching 
job as Boylston Professor of Rhetoric 
and Oratory at Harvard. When he ar- 
rived at Harvard in 1949, he found that 
no one could tell him what “English” 
was or what his duties were. But as he 
taught writing and poetry, he came to 
understand that a teacher should have 
“one foot in the text, one foot in the 
world.” 


Teaching the Bard 


He was a man, take him for all in 
all, and thereby hangs a tale. 

At the session on effective techniques 
of teaching Shakespeare, Louis Marder 
of Kent State Univ. cited the impor- 
tance of bringing Shakespeare to life as 
a man, lest he remain for students only 
a remote idol. As an interest-catching 
device, Marder introduces Shakespeare 
to his students as “a poor father and 
husband, a liar and a literary thief, a 
drunkard, a perjurer, a poor student 
and unsuccessful actor.” He tells his 
classes that not all critics have regarded 
Shakespeare as a genius; Tolstoy, for 
example, reads his plays with “insuper- 
able revulsion.” “What then follows for 
students,” said Marder, “is an interest- 


ing discussion of positive defenses” of 
Shakespeare as poet, dramatist, and 
man. 

“Students entering college today,” 
stated Edward L. Hubler of Princeton 
Univ., “come to hunt symbols. They 
have become ‘meaning mongers,’ but 
they don’t know how to ‘experience’ a 
poem.” As a basis for an approach to 
“Shakespeare the Inspired Poet,” Hub- 
ler stressed that “poetry begins with 
pleasure.” Meaningful analysis of a 
poem can begin only after students 
have experienced the poem with inten- 
sity and sensitivity to the power of 
words 

A third approach to teaching Shake- 
speare is as “a poet who holds a mirror 
up to nature’”—the view of Matthew W. 
Black of the Univ. of Pennsylvania. In 
judging the characters in his plays, stu- 
dents should apply the same criteria 
they use in real life—what the charac- 
ters say, what others say about them, 
and—the only certain proof of what 
people are—how they act under pres- 
sure. The complexity, intensity and 
mystery of Shakespeare’s great char- 
acters can teach students much about 
life, about people and themselves. 

Attendance at this meeting indicated 
that Shakespeare is very far from being 

dead issue in classrooms across the 
nation. Further evidence: At Scholas- 
tic’s exhibit booth, much interest was 
shown in An Age of Kings—a paperback 
selection of the Campus Book Club, 
now being offered in connection with 
educational TV’s presentation of Shake- 
speare’s historical plays. 


Goals for Americans 


The time has come for teachers to 
do more than nod their heads when 
they hear the word “enrichment,” sug- 
gested Dr. Mary C. Austin of Harvard 
at an NCTE meeting on “Goals for 
Americans: What Can English Contrib- 
ute?” Teachers must take concrete steps 
to foster the individual fulfillment of 
each child. They need to make better 
use of current techniques such as more 
flexible types of grouping. Resources 
such as basal texts can serve as spring- 
boards into independent reading, writ- 
ing, and speaking. There is need for 
the continuing development of new 
material such as TV and the language 
laboratory. 

Dr. Ruth G. Strickland of Indiana 
Univ. spoke on the implications of the 
Bruner report. “It is heartening indeed 
to find 35 scholars from a number of 
disciplines looking constructively at ed- 
ucation and the work of schools.” 
There is a central conviction in the re- 
port that intellectual activity anywhere 
is the same, whether at the frontier of 
knowledge or in a third grade classroom. 
The reader also finds the hypothesis 
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that “any subject can be taught effec- 
tively in some intellectually honest 
form to any child at any stage of devel- 
opment. In the report we are told that 
grasping the structure of a subject is 
understanding it in a way that permits 
many other things to be related to it 
meaningfully. Even before he comes to 
school the child has learned a great 
deal about the structure of his lan- 
guage. He uses the basic structural pat- 
terns of his speech community. Children 
readily understand pitch, stress, and 
juncture in language. They soon learn 
that English sandwiches certain parts 
that are stationary and parts that are 
movable. 

All English teachers tend to be 
aware of certain elements of structure 
in teaching writing, but some forget 
that good teaching of mechanics does 
not assure good writing. There is dan- 
ger that too insistent emphasis on form 
may result in writing that is correct 
but dead. Writing that is incorrect but 
good can be cleaned up with ease and 
put in good order 


Licking Boredom 


“Boredom is the chronic condition of 
the English classroom,” stated English 
Journal editor Dwight L. Burton of 
Florida State Univ. Absence of mean- 
ingful progression from year to year, 
repetition, and lack of articulation be- 
tween skills and content breed a feeling 
of aimlessness. To combat the resulting 
boredom, Burton suggested: 

1. Today's materialistic youth be 
given literature’s “strong beer,” not its 
“pink lemonade.” 

2. A core of unity be found in litera- 
ture’s humanistic function. 

3. Sections of the subject be 
cated to grades. 

4. The usefulness of skills be made 
apparent. 

5. Theme-units be used as bases for 
a year's work. 

6. Teachers decrease use of abridge 
ments and surveys and aim for depth 
in treatment of literature. 

7. Teachers should assign literature 
that has something to offer today’s 
youth. 

8. The highest priority be given to 
rhetoric and clear thinking. 

Dr. William E. Hoth, Wayne State 
Univ., asserted that English teachers 
should be chosen as carefully as astro- 
nauts: the “moon men” defend us, but 
the teachers preserve a_ civilization 
worth defending. The movement of the 
population into large cities is placing 
new demands on teachers. They must: 
be ready to teach reading; recognize 
that much of modern culture is trans- 
mitted orally; know adolescent litera- 
ture; understand the mass media; be 
able to deal with extremely hetero- 


allo- 
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geneous groups; adjust to the ethical 
anonymity of urban life; be willing to 
accept new statuses and new tools. 


Pre-Conventioners 


Warming up for convention proceed- 
ings, over 300 delegates arrived in 
Philadelphia three days early to exam- 
ine pressing problems in the English 
curriculum at pre-convention study 
groups. 

“Developing an Articulated English 
Program” was one topic. Programs of 
cooperation between high schools and 
colleges were studied. Such a plan in 
Nebraska was mentioned as one of the 
most promising programs of articulation 
in the English curriculum. The NCTE 
Committee on High School-College Ar- 
ticulation presented its report to the 
study group with this recommendation: 
“For a program to function, college 
teachers must abandon the temptation 
to dictate to secondary school teachers 
rather than to cooperate with them as 
equals in an enterprise of common con- 
cern. High school teachers must not be 
overly-defensive or abandon their own 
experience and good sense, trying fran- 
tically to follow college recommenda- 
tions whether or not they fit the high 
schoo] realities.” 

Growing interest in language study 
was the focus of attention in a second 
study group, “Language and Linguistics 
in School Programs.” Prof. H. A. Glea- 
son, Jr., of Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion, a consultant to the study group, 
warned, “If we consider linguistics to 
have no more to offer than merely a 
new kind of grammar, we have made 
little progress in the understanding of 
language beyond increasing somewhat 
the content of our courses. However, 
if linguistics is considered, as it must be, 
a technique and method by which we 
may better understand how language in 
general behaves, our progress has been 
extensive.” Participants in this study 
group explored methods and materials 
showing the application of linguistics to 
reading, writing, spelling. For teachers 
who want to attempt the linguistic ap- 
proach to language study, the following 
precautions were offered: 

1. Teachers should avoid the conflict 
of traditionalism versus linguistics on 
any emotional bias. They should avoid 
discussion until they know linguistics. 

2. Teachers should not be dismayed 
because people cannot tell us in three 
sentences “what linguistics is.” We have 
no right to expect such over-simplifi- 
cation of any intellectual matter. 


Honors 

At the Elementary Section Meeting, 
Dr. John DeBoer was honored for his 
years of service to the group as Editor 


of Elementary English. When it was 
discovered that Dr. DeBoer did not 
have all of the bound volumes of the 
magazine for his term of editorship, a 
committee set about finding the miss- 
ing ones. At the Saturday morning 
meeting, a volume was presented to Dr. 
DeBoer. The inscription: 

“To John J. DeBoer, defender of 
democracy and education, teacher and 
friend, Editor of Elementary English, 
who, in 19 years of wise and devoted 
service, contributed immeasurably to 
the establishment of elementary school 
teaching as a profession.” 

The Secondary Section honored Wil- 
liam D. Boutwell of Scholastic Book 
Services for his “outstanding contribu- 
tion to the teaching of English in the 
secondary school.” 


New Officers 


G. Robert Carlsen, State Univ. of 
Iowa, was named NCTE president for 
the coming year. Among his many posts 
Dr. Carlsen is a member of the Selection 
Advisory Committee of Scholastic’s 
Teen Age Book Club. 

Other officers elected: Dr. David H. 
Russell, Univ. of California at Berke- 
ley, first vice president; Richard K. 
Corbin, Hunter College H.S., New York 
City, second vice president. 

Named directors-at-large were Caro- 
lyn Bagby, Ponca City (Okla.) H‘S.; 
Frances Finley, Phillips H.S.; Birming- 
ham, Ala.; James B. Haman, Georgia 
Institute of Technology, Atlanta; Louise 
Markert, curriculum specialist, Seattle, 
Wash.; James H. Mason, Indiana State 
College, Terre Haute; Albert K. Ste- 
vens, Univ. of Michigan. 

Chosen as a trustee of NCTE’s Re- 
search Foundation: Paul Farmer, Eng- 
lish consultant, Atlanta, Ga. 

Next year’s convention will be held 
in Miami Beach, Fla. 


NCTE Briefs 


Poor spellers fail to see that misspell- 
ing tells more than they intended, re- 
ported Ralph M. Williams, Trinity 
College. That is, they fail to see that, 
while spelling is a universal dialect, 
misspelling is a particular dialect. 

The remedial student must learn to 
look at words as a whole, observe their 
performance, and see their cultural sig- 
nificance. Rather than try to learn indi- 
vidual spellings, he should be allowed 
to make generalizations for himself 
from phonetically grouped words. 

The phonetic speller can learn words 
in large groups and attack unstudied 
words. He is also less likely to omit part 
of a word. 


>The general student needs special at- 
tention or he will be lost in the struggle 
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for academic excellence was empha- 
sized by Chairman R.C. McKean, Univ. 
of Colorado, and speakers Norman H. 
Naas, Mt. Diablo Public Schools, Con- 
cord, Calif., and John Ragle, Spring- 
field (Vt.) HLS. 

Defined as “the student, not severely 
retarded, who is seen as justifiably ter- 
minating his formal education upon 
graduation from high school,” the gen- 
eral student represents approximately 
one third of the 9th grade across the 
nation. Paperbound books were men- 
tioned as a vast potential in providing 
classroom libraries for this group. The 
use of mass media was suggested in 
programming for general students. 


>“The word in its context is our proper 
concern,” said Frank Heys, Jr., Lincoln- 
Sudbury School, Sudbury, Mass., at an 
NCTE session on “Vocabulary and Us- 
age in the Secondary School.” Heys 
suggests that reading is the proper solu- 
tion to teaching vocabulary since it 
presents the word in its context. He 
believes that reading will also improve 
students’ ability to write. 

Miss Frances Finley, Phillips High 
School, Birmingham, Ala., backed up 
Heys’ theory by saying that looking up 
lists of words is unprofitable. Learning 
first through the dictionary is artificial. 
The student should first be introduced 
to words in context and then he should 
look them up in a dictionary if necessary. 


>To write well in college, the student 
needs to begin this study in the seventh 
grade, Chairman Ruth Reeves, Super- 
visor of English in Secondary Schools, 
Houston, pointed out at the session on 
teaching writing in the junior high 
grades. Ways to help the student and 
means of keeping the teacher sane and 
healthy were considered by speakers 
and discussants. Howard VanderBeek, 
State College, Iowa, stated that one 
who learns to write, also reads, speaks, 
and listens better. Geneva Hanna, Univ. 
of Texas, recommended proofreading as 
a panacea for student and teacher. If 
the student learns to check work care- 
fully he can, many times, catch his own 
errors. 


>Linguistics, the structural study of the 
English language that is challenging 
traditional grammar as a means of teach- 
ing English, was the subject of a dem- 
onstration by Mrs. Marion L. Steet, 
Bok Technical H.S., Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Steet stressed the importance of pat- 
terns in our language. These patterns 
allow us to turn a mixed up sentence (to 
store will go the I) into one with mean- 
ing (I will go to the store). 


Six hundred friends of Scholastic at- 
tended the annual Thanksgiving party 
at the Hotel Warwick. 





As | read “Your Teens and Mine” by 
Eleanor Roosevelt with Helen Ferris, I 
couldn’t help wishing that this wise and 
sympathetic book had been available when 
I was a teen-ager. 


Like most teen-agers I worried about all 
kinds of things, and it would have been 
reassuring to know that this poised and 
gracious lady had the same problems 60 
years ago. 


Specifically, Mrs. Roosevelt says she was 
afraid of many things, disliked studying, 
had family conflicts, and thought of her- 
self as a wallflower—destined to spinster- 
hood. Over the years, Mrs. Roosevelt and 
Miss Ferris have worked together on teen- 
age problems, and this association led Mrs. 
Roosevelt to realize that “although sur- 
roundings change, the feelings which people 
have remain the same.” “Your Teens and 
Mine” is her answer to the questions girls 
have asked about the teen years—dis- 
cussed in the light of her own experiences. 


Sound advice is offered, but the book is 
often humorous—the following anecdote, 
for instance: 


When Eleanor Roosevelt, who had dif- 
ficulty starting conversations, asked her 
popular young aunt what to say to young 
men at dances, she received the following 
reply which she never forgot: 


“It’s easy....Just take the alphabet and 
start at the beginning. A—apples. ‘Do you 
like apples, Mr. Smith?’ B—bears. ‘Are 
you afraid of bears, Mr. Brown?’ C—cats. 
‘Do you have the usual feeling, Mrs. Jelly- 
fish, about cats? Do they give you the 
creeps even when you do not see them?’ ” 


How could any teen-age girl resist read- 
ing this charming book? 


i 
EDITOR-AT-LARGE = 


“Your Teens and Mine” ($2.95) by Eleanor 


Roosevelt with Helen Ferris is published | 


by Doubleday Books for Young Readers. 
Bookstores carry it or copies can be ordered 


from Walter O’Keefe, Sales Manager, Insti- | 
tutional Department, Doubleday & Com- | 


pany, Inc., 501 Franklin Avenue, Garden 
City, Long Island, New York. 


Books 


LISTEN YANKEE, by C. Wright 
Mills. (McGraw-Hill, New York, 1960, 
192 pp., $3.95.) 

TRAGIC ISLAND, by Irving P. 
Pflaum. (Prentice-Hall, New Jersey, 
1961, 196 pp., $3.95 

THE CUBAN STORY, by Herbert 
L. Matthews. (George Braziller, New 
York, 1961, 318 pp. $4.50.) 

The Cuban revolution has aroused 
more passion, caused more arguments, 
more damned and denounced, 
praised and romanticized by North 
Americans than perhaps any other polit- 
ical and social upheaval of our time. 

Communist agent, revolutionary on a 
rampage, cynical intriguer, liberal hu- 
manitarian—these are but a few of the 
choice phrases used to describe Cuban 
Premier Fidel Castro since that fateful 
day in January 1959 when he rode 
triumphantly into power after ousting 
the despised dictator Batista. 

Where the truth lies and what the 
revolution that has wracked Cuba 
means in terms of the hemisphere’s 
future is still enveloped in uncertainty. 
But several authors have attempted to 
penetrate the revolution and solve the 
mystery of Fidel Castro. 

Of the three books reviewed here, not 
one gives a completely satisfactory an- 
swer, perhaps because the Cuban rev- 
olution is still unfolding. Yet, though 
all three volumes speak from different 
views, they have much in common. 

All document the incredible rapa- 
ciousness, corruption, and bestiality of 
the Batista dictatorship. All grant that 
U. S. policy, such as shipping arms to 
Batista which he then used against his 
own people, left much to be desired. 
Cubans would say that it seemed the 
U. S. was more interested in making 
the Caribbean safe for North American 
businessmen than it was in making the 
area safe for democracy. (The authors 
also point out that the individual 
Cuban is extremely friendly toward the 
individual North American. ) 

As for Castro, all three authors agree 
he is a magnetic—and perhaps unstable 
—personality. But they have little in- 
clination to brand him a Communist or 
even a Communist dupe from the start. 
It appears that the Cuban Communists 
shied away from Castro at first. 

Finally, all three books comment on 
the ineffectual policies of the U. S. gov- 
ernment toward Cuba in the last three 
years. It was these policies, culminating 
in the disastrous U. S.-backed invasion 
of Cuba last spring, that played a part 
in Cuba’s swift drift toward the Com- 
munist bloc. 

But in other respects the three books 
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give three different sides of the Cuban 
revolution. Mills, a sociology professor 
at Columbia University, casts his volume 
as an extended diatribe by Cubans 
against the U. S. 

“Our country,” say these presumably 
representative Cubans, “was simply a 
political colony of the U. S. . We 
Cubans have had a highly visible stand- 
ard of living—and of starving and dying, 
too—but you didn’t see that, or if you 
did you just didn’t care.” 

To the Cubans in Mills’ book, Fidel 
Castro loomed as deliverer and mes- 
siah. That he has become both dictator 
and destroyer does not bother these 
Cubans, who have known more brutal 
dictators and more vicious destroyers 

But surely Mills has an obligation to 
balance the story, not merely to record 
the official Castro line. No matter how 
mistaken or misguided U. S. policy to- 
ward Cuba has been, it was still up to 
Castro to show he was willing to work 
with the U. S. toward better policies 
and better days. 

The balance lacking in Mills’ book is 
supplied, in fits and starts, by Irving 
Pflaum, foreign editor for the Chicago 
Sun-Times. He traveled far and wide 
in Cuba to see just what kind of a rev- 
olution Castro has been making. 

Pflaum reports that the land reform 
is not going well, that the economy is 
running down, that there is growing 
resentment among the lower and mid- 
dle classes that Castro has betrayed 
them. Pflaum also documents the cruelty 
of the Cuban revolution. It has already 
devoured many of those who fought 
with Castro. 

Herbert Matthews, a foreign corres- 
pondent and editorial writer for The 
New York Times, has written the best 
book of the lot. Matthews scored one of 
the memorable journalistic scoops of the 
century when he trekked to Castro's 
hideout in 1957 for an interview. 

Since then, Matthews has been ac- 
cused of creating such a favorable 
image of the young Cuban that he, 
Matthews, personally had a hand in de- 
livering Cuba to Castro and the Com- 
munists. This volume should bury such 
charges. “The [Cuban] regime,” writes 
Matthews, “is a dictatorship, without 
freedom, under the control of one man.” 

But Matthews raises interesting ques- 
tions. Can a revolution which aims to 
overthrow the social structure of a na- 
tion be democratic? Can we apply our 
kind of democracy, with its elections, 
opposition parties, and freedoms, to a 
nation in ferment like Cuba? 

All three books on Cuba appear hasti- 
ly written, badly organized, and repeti- 
tive. Yet all three could be read with 
profit by anyone who wants to under- 
stand why Cuba and, in fact, most of 
Latin America is in upheaval. 

‘" * * —TRwIn M. IsenBerc 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning progroms to students. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Wed., Dec. 13, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Bob Hope Revion Show: Hope and 
guest stars Danny Thomas, James Gar- 
ner, and Nancy Kwan in her TV debut, 
in pre-holiday program of comedy, 
music, and “surprises. 

“*hurs., Dec. 14, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) New 
York Philharmonic Concert: “A Joyful 
Noise,” presenting seldom-heard Christ- 
mas music, with Leonard Bernstein 
conducting and narrating. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Sing Along 
With Mitch: “The Employment Office.” 
Mitch reminisces about his early days 
of haunting employment offices for 
work and dreams about jobs which are 
filed with music. Dec. 21: Yuletide 
show portraying Christmas-card Christ- 
mas of Charles Dickens’ time, tradition- 
al Procession of the Kings, Christmas 
in the desert with the Army. 

Sun., Dec. 17, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Walt 
Disney's Wonderful World of Color: 
“Backstage Party.” Viewers go behind 
the scenes for traditional backstage 
party 

Wed., Dec. 20, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Coming of Christ: Animated show built 
from hundreds of paintings by great 
artists of the late Middle Ages and 
Renaissance depicting the life of Christ. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Perry Como’s 
Kraft Music Hall: Christmas Party 
starring children of the show’s cast and 
crew 

Fri, Dec. 22, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Telephone Hour: “A Trip to Christmas.” 
Lisa Della Casa, the Lennon Sisters, 
John Raitt, Jane Morgan, Violette Ver- 
dy, Edward Villella star in hour of 
music 
Sat., Dec. 23, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The En- 
chanted Nutcracker: Hour-long musical 
Christmas fantasy starring Carol Law- 
rence, Robert Goulet, Pierre Olaf, and 
Linda Canby. A little girl, separated 
from her parents at Christmas, is given 
an enchanted nutcracker and told to 
put it under her pillow so her dreams 
will come true and they do. 

Sun., Dec. 24, 10:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) And 
on Earth, Peace: Christmas music from 
lesser known neighbors, including Iron 
Curtain countries 

4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Amahl and the 
Night Visitors: Annual Christmas clas- 
sic about crippled shepherd boy who 
offers his only possession of value—his 
crutch—to the Three Wise Men as a gift 
for the Christ Child. 

11:15 p.m. (CBS-TV) In Sweet Joy: 
Special Christmas program with choir 
from St. John the Divine Cathedral in 
New York City. 

Mon., Dec. 25, 3:05 p.m. (NBC) Christmas 
in Europe: French entertainer Yves 
Montand is one of several stars from 
Europe who will describe Yuletide ob- 
servances in their own lands. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Wed., Dec. 13, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bell 
& Howell Close-Up: “United Nations 
Children’s School In New York.” A 
look at the school’s second grade stu- 
dents who represent 17 nations. 


Thurs., Dec. 14, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS 
Reports: “Can We Disarm?” Study of 
challenge and promise of world dis- 
armament in age of growing tension. 

Fri., Dec. 15, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Now... 
In Our Time: “The Peace Corps in 
Tanganyika.” Peace Corps volunteers 
explain why they joined and how they 
feel about their training, their jobs, 
their assignment to Tanganyika. 

Sat., Dec. 16, 12:00 noon (NBC-TV) Up- 
date: Teen age news program. 

Sun., Dec. 17, 5:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) G.E. 
College Bowl: Today: Univ. of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie, Wyo. 


Linda Canby, Carol Lawrence in musical 
fantasy, The Enchanted Nutcracker, Sat., 
December 23, 7:30 p.m. on ABC-TV 


6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “Wilkie.” Dec. 24: “The Great 
Weather Mystery.” Development of 
weather forecasting from testing thick- 
ness of a bear’s coat to use of newest 
devices, including rockets and comput- 
ers. Dec. 31: “The Jazz of Dave ru- 
beck.” Jan. 7: “Siege at Malta,” story 
of hardship and bravery of people of 
Malta, whose every citizen is entitled 
to wear the George Cross, Great Brit- 
ain’s highest decoration for outstanding 
civilian bravery. Malta withstood Ger- 
man and Italian bombing and blockades 
for two years (1940-42) because of the 
island’s position in the direct path of 
Hitler's s "Rice route to Rommel’s army 
in North — 

Mon., Dec. 18, pe . (ABC-TV) Ex- 
pedition: “In on alley of the Shadow 
of Death.” Film of daring exploration 
led by Father Bernard Hubbard into 
heart of Alaska’s Aniakchak when the 
volcano erupted in 1931. 

Fri., Dec. 22, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Frank 
McGee's Here and Now: As Frank Mc- 
Gee reads St. Luke’s Gospel of the Na- 
tivity, his words will illustrated 
with pictures drawn by young people 
from St. George’s E es Sunday 
School in New York 

Tues., Dec. 26, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Year 
End News Review: Review of year, 
look to the future. 

Thurs., Dec. 28, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
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Years of Crisis: Year-end report by key 
CBS news correspondents from around 
the world. 


Fri. a oe 5, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Thresh- 


‘At’ the reshold.” Second in 
taeeo-part story of man’s conquest of 
space. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Projection 62: 
NBC newscasters from around the 
world will gather in New York to dis- 
cuss their beats, happenings during the 
year, and project these into events for 


Sun., Jan. 7, 2:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Meet the 


Professor: Return of weekly show de- 
signed to provide a “realistic and ex- 
citing picture of the men and women 
in education who have such a vital role 
in shaping this country’s future.” 


DRAMA 


Wed., Dec. 13, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 


United States Steel Hour: “My Wife's 
Best Friend,” starring Larry Blyden, 
Joanna Moore, in domestic comedy. 


Fri., Dec. 15, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 


Twilight Zone: “Showdown with Rance 
McGrew.” Larry Blyden in role of TV 
cowboy star who is riding high until 
confronted with a real-life hero of the 
ast. Dec. 22: “Five Characters In 
earch of an Exit.” A ballet dancer, 
clown, tramp, major, and bagpipe player 
seek a way to escape from the strange 
abyss in which they are trapped. Dec. 
_ ae of Mercy.” Dean Stock- 
well in dual-role: an inexperienced 
U.S. army shavetail trying to reinvigor- 
ate a war-weary platoon, and a Japa- 
nese lieutenant who leads the men be- 
ing besieged by the Americans. 


Sat., Dec. 16, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Satur- 


day Night at the Movies: “Destination 
Gobi.” Richard Widmark, Don Taylor 
star in true adventure story of group of 
U.S. Navy weathermen who fought 
their way out of Mongolia during 
World War II. Following the movie 
film, a documentary film covering the 
same event will be presented. Dec. 23: 
“O. Henry’s Full House.” Quintet of 
O. Henry’s short stories: “The Cop 
and the Anthem,” “The Clarion Call, 
“The Last Leaf,” “The Ransom of Red 
Chief,” and “The Gift of the Magi.” 


Sun., Dec. 17, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 


General Electric Theatre: “Tippy Top.” 
Musical drama of impish man brought 
to life in the imagination of a little boy. 
Star Red Buttons sings and dances as 
invisible companion of Randy (Ronnie 
Howard). Dec. 24: “The Other Wise 
Man.” Harry Townes, Francis X. Bush- 
man, Justine Smith star in repeat from 
last season. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Du Pont Show 
of the Week: “Trick or Treason.” Mar- 
tin Gabel, Monique Van Vooren in 
dramatization of Allied counter-intelli- 
gence that made possible the successful 
Normandy invasion on June 6, 1944. 
Dec. 24: “Fred Waring’s Unforget- 
tables.” Fred Waring and his Pennsyl- 
vanians interpret the many moods of 
the Yuletide season in a special Christ- 
mas Eve colorcast. 


Tues., Dec. 19, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Al- 


coa Premiere: “The End of a World.” 
Factual story of assassination of Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand and the end of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 


Wed., Dec. 20, 10:00 p.m. (C S-TV) Arm- 


strong Circle Theatre: “Battle of 
Hearts,” a story of marriage comering 
starring Clarice Blackburn, Arthur Hil 

Jan. 3: “Radio Free Europe.” Drama- 
tization of work of Radio Free Europe, 
presenting two women broadcasters who 
escaped from behind the Iron Curtain. 


Thurs., Dec. 14, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Dr. 


Kildare: “Hit and Run.” A grief-crazed 
father threatens to kill if Dr. Kildare 
and Dr. Gillespie go through with court- 
2 surgery on his son. Dec. 21: 
e Season to Be Jolly.” An ailing man 
who claims to have lost faith is respon- 
sible for making Dr. Kildare realize the 
hospital is a good place to be on Christ- 
mas. 


Notional Radic and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





One of the major “breakthroughs” in the 
teaching of literature and language arts 
has come with the idea-centered theme 
unit. Scholastic Literature Units make 
all areas of English study more stim- 
ulating, more meaningful, by focusing on 
ideas of vital concern to adolescents. 
Each unit supplies more than 100 pro- 
fessionally approved paperbound books 
to meet a wide range of student inter- 
ests, experiences and needs. From Plain- 
field, Illinois, Junior High School Teacher 
Rosa McArthur writes: “For the first time 
| have seen students enjoy their writing 
assignments. | am recommending to my 
Curriculum Coordinator that we adopt 
the Scholastic Literature Units.” 


For full information on Scholastic Litera- 
ture Units, fill out and mail this coupon. 
PEP SPADES ean aap 
Scholastic Book Services, ; 
Box ST-12 
33 West 42nd Street, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


Please send me your latest bro- 
chure on Scholastic Literature 
Units with complete contents of 
8 Units now available. 








School 
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8 Units now available: 


Grade 8 Grade 9 Grade 10 
Grade 7 * Courage * Mirrors ¢ Survival 
eAnimals ¢ Family *Moments of *Personal 
¢ Frontiers Decision Code 








